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STATE OF AUSTRIA AND ITALY. 
A Private Letter from Vienna. 

When, a year ago last Summer, we were spend- 
ing a few days in the capital of Austria, it was 
our good fortune to become acquainted some- 
what intimately with a gentleman who had been 
for twenty years connected with diplomacy in 
different capitals of Europe, and who was at 
that time attached to an important embassy in 
Vienna. It was nof the American Legation ; 
nor could he even speak English. An European 
by birth, he was thoroughly so in all his ideas 
and habits—having passed his life chiefly in 
Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. Responding at once 
to our letter of introduction, he became our dai- 
ly companion. Together we took rides to the 
Prater, and by the Danube, and long walks in 
the gardens of Schonbrunn. Our conversations 
ran much on the political state of Austria, and 
to him we were chiefly indebted for our informa- 
tion as to the condition of the Empire. The 
view he then gave us was cheering and hopeful. 
All around betokened strength and confidence. 
The agitations of ten years before had passed 
away, and the Imperial power seemed to be con- 
solidated more firmly than ever. Such was the 
appearance of Austria to one visiting her capital 
in August, 1858. 

A year passed by, and the power of that vast 
Empire seemed utterly broken. One rich province 
was lost, and others were on the verge of revolt. 
Everywhere was consternation and dismay. 
How altered now is the tone of feeling in the 
diplomatic circles of Vienna, may be judged from 
the following private letter from the same friend 
who spoke so confidently before, which we trans- 
late for the benefit of our readers. We do not 
indicate the author too particularly, as he resides 
there still, and it might not be at all pleasant to 
have public attention directed to him, and to the 
opinions he expresses. It is sufficient to assure 
our readers that he possesses the very best means 
of information, and that, in the despondency 
which runs through his letter, they may be sure 
that he reflects the tone of feeling which prevails 
in the Austrian capital. After speaking of the 
internal difficulties of Austria, in Hungary and in 
other parts of the Empire, the writer goes on to 
speak of its embarrassments abroad : 

Vienna, January 15th, 1860. 

The position of Austria, as related to the oth- 
er Powers of Europe, is perhaps still more diffi- 
cult than in its internal administration. In the 
latter it is still possible to regain all that has 
been lost, and to restore everything, if those at 
the head of affairs manage wisely, and ¢f peace ts 
preserved. The first of these two conditions de- 
pends on the government itself ; the second de- 
pends a little, or rather a good deal, on the whole 
family of European States. To preserve inter- 
nal tranquility, it is necessary for the government 
to approach frankly the different populations of 
the Empire, and to satisfy their wants and their 
legitimate desires ; to preserve Peace, it is neces- 
sary to submit to all that France and England 
wish to do in Italy, even if they demand the sur- 
render of Venetia! 

Now the Imperial Government hesitates to 
take this double step. I ought, perhaps, to say 
that it still hasa iingering purpose—if it is 
pushed too far—to turn at bay, and once more 
try the chances of war. What madness! say 
all wise and prudent men. This would be un- 
pardonable obstinacy or blindness. I grant it ; 
but alas! for a year past, wisdom and prudence 
seem to have abandoned Austria. But for that 
we should have had no war; and Austria would 
have satisfied, both the Congress—in meeting 
openly the Italian question—and the Lombardo- 
Venetian populations, in granting the reforms 
which they demanded, and which the Archduke 
Ferdinand Maximilian himself regarded as just 
and necessary. 

To-day the Congress and the concessions are 
still better than tergiversation or resistance. 
But the government seems to think otherwise. 
It pretends that it has not protested at Paris 
against the pamphlet, “Tux Porr, anv tar Con- 
orrss.” But the Pope has protested, and Aus- 
tria places herself behind the Pope, dragging in 
her train Naples, Spain, and Portugal. The 
Congress may then be deferred—it may even not 
meet at all. England and France are drawing 
still closer together and combining a plan be- 
tween them for settling the affairs of Italy. It 
is for this Lord Cowley has been to London. 
The discourse of the Prince Regent of Prussia, 
at the opening of the Chambers, proves that the 
Cabinet of Berlin will march in the settlement 
of this question with the Western Powers, 
managiug so as to strengthen its own influ- 
ence in Germany. The Jnvalide Russe, the or- 
gan of the Court of St. Petersburg, has ap- 
proved the French pamphlet. Thus Austria 
stands alone—as she has in fact been for more 
than a year—for the Courts of Naples and of 
Spain are of little weight. 

It will be a serious moment when Austria shall 
learn the decision of the ether powers; or perhaps 
she will let events take their course. In the 
latter case war is inevitable, for on the lower 
Danube all is ready for a movement. The Serbs, 
the Wallachians, and the Moldavians, desire 
their independence, and in this they will be sup- 
ported by Russia. The prince Metternich is ca- 
soled and hoodwinked at Paris. While awaiting 
events, Naples is -arming and holding herself 
ready, in spite of the Vesuvius which mutters 
over her head. Spain is occupied in Morocco— 
yet Austria sends volunteers to the Pope! If 
there comes an explosion, all Italy will be in 
flame, and woe to the weakest | The Non-Inter- 
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vention, of which they talk at London, isa 
word. England or France, and perhaps both 
together, will go to the help of the Italians, if 
Austria stirs a step. And yet, if she remains 
quiet, they will demand of her to give np Vene- 
tia ! 

As to the Grand Dukes, their cause is al- 
ready lost. There remains only the Duchess of 
Parma, ho may possibly get Savoy, with the 
reversion to France, if she submits to the eom- 
plete annexation of the centre of Italy to Sar- 
dinia. Many of the diplomats are of opinion 
that they will form a Kingdom of Etruria, with 
the Prince of Carignan, or the Duke of Leueh- 
tenberg for King. I think that France and 
Russia are in favor of this last combination. 
Meanwhile, Piedmont and the Italian Kingdom 
are arming and organizing. At present, the 
spirit of annexation rules the hour. But the 
Lombards begin to be discontented with the 
Cabinet of Turin. As was to be foreseen, they 
were willing that their country should become a 
part of Sardinia, but to be absorbed and ruled 
by it—never! They have too much of Nation- 
al life for that. If Austria had well understood 
this sentiment, she might have held Lombardy 
to-day—for that which the Lombards feared was 
not the being absorbed by Austria, but they 
were not willing either to be governed by her. 

In diplomatic circles there is a constant move- 
ment. Couriers are all the while coming and 
going. Here in Vienna, every legation sends off 
one and receives one at least every week. The 
ambassadors of the great Powers are almost in- 
visible. Nobody speaks of balls and soirces. At 
the Court there has been this season, up to the 
present time, but one single dance. The Em- 
peror looks sad. He presides three or four times 
a week at the council of ministers. The Count 
of Rechberg has not yet opened his salon. Ie 
sees the Foreign ministers in his cabinet three 
times a week. There is an incessant exchange 
of dispatches with Paris, Rome and Naples. 

It is rumored that Count Walewski has a con- 
fidential mission in Germany. The pamphlet, 
“Germany before the Congress,” proves that 
the Emperor Napoleon has au eye, not only to 
Italy, but to Central Europe. 

The Message of your President has excited a 
fear that Spatn may yet have something to do in 
Cuba, which would render still more problem- 
atical any assistance from that quarter, in sup- 
porting the cause of Legitimacy in Italy. 

Such is the present posture of affairs as seen 
here in Vienna. The year opens gloomily enough. 
The Bourse—that most keen of political pro- 
phets—sees the Future all in black. What is 
hidden behind the curtain of another year, it is, 
perhaps, well for us not to know. 
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PAUPER AND VAGRANT CHILDREN. 








We referred lately to a pamphlet just issued 
by Rev. C. L. Brace, Secretary of the Children’s 
Aid Society, entitled, “The best method ef Dis- 
posing of our Pauper and Vagrant Children,” 
and we now call public attention to it again, not 
by any means assuming that it settles the whole 
question, but as furnishing important facts to- 
wards a sound judgment: Mr. Brace takes the 
ground that large reformatory institutions, in 
which a great number of children are congregat- 
ed together, for the most part without sufficient 
and proper employment, go far to defeat their 
own object. He cites the authority of those 
who have had large experience in the matter, 
and whose judgment is entitled to great weight, 
to show that the true plan of Juvenile Reform 
would reduce the iumates of a single dwelling to 
from fifteen to twenty, or at most, forty, who 
might be brought under the eye of a single over- 
seer, who should assume the place and authority 
ofa parent. Each child has his individual traits, 
and, to secure the proper results, should be dealt 
with individually. The stereotyped forms of train- 
ing which are necessary in large institutions where 
masses are collected together, must inevitably 
prove, in many cases, an utter failure. In proof 
of this, the statement of Governor Banks, of 
Massachusetts, is cited, to the effect that one- 
tenth of the graduates of the Reform Schools of 
that State are inmates of prisons, where they 
have been sent for crime. 

In contrast with these facts, Mr. Brace pre- 
sents the results of efforts made in connection 
with the Children’s Aid Society, which, in the 
seven years of its cxistence, has been instrumen- 
tal in finding homes, mainly at the West, for 
some 5,000 pauper and vagrant children. If 25 
per cent., or one-fourth of these, had turned out 
badly, he yet believes that the work would have 
richly repaid its cost, on the ground that in all 
probability 95 per cent. of the whole, ¢f they had 
remained in this city, would have proved vicious, 
or in some way become a burden to society ; 
yet from evidence adduced in the correspondence 
appended to the pamphlet, of many who have had 
the best opportunity to observe the results, Mr. 
Brace infers that not over four per cent. of those 
who have been sent out have returned to their 
former courses. In view of this fact, he appeals 
in behalf of the Society for more liberal support 
from the City, the Legislature, and the public. 
The work is that of a great public charity, and 
with larger means, the operations of the Society 
might be greatly extended. ‘Our machinery,” 
he says, “‘is all ready ; we have almost innu- 
merable applications, and there is no reason why 
many of our great institutions should not make 
our Society the channel for relieving the public 
of their little subjects, and for putting them in 
homes.” 

We commend this interesting statement to the 
careful attention of the wise and humane, who 
are studying how to diminish the amount of pov- 
erty, vice, and misery in our cities. In regard 
to the best disposition to be made of pauper and 
vagrant children, we are fully aware that there 
are two sides. Many excellent men think this 
sending out of children taken from our streets 





learn better ones, is a very dangerous experi- 
ment. So it would seem a priori, and yet we do 
not know how to get over the facts which are 
here presented. The whole question can be set- 
tled only in the light of the broadest observation 
and experience. Wherefore we say to all parties, 
Give us the facts—the more the better. By 
comparing results for a course of years, we shall 
be led to act intelligently, as well as benevo- 
lently. 














SAD CONFESSIONS. 

In common with very many of our brethren of 
the Press, we have been surprised and pained in 
reading an article in the North Carolina Pres- 
byterian, entitled “North and South,” which 
contains the following views on the subject of 
Slavery. Our astonishment and grief have beet 
the greater because we have been accustomed to 
consider this paper as one of the most staid and 
prudent of the Christian journals of the South, 
as truly conservative in its opposition to radical 
Pro-Slavery ultraism ; and the fact that it has 
now gone over to the ranks of the most extreme 
men, shows that the last barriers of conservatism 
and moderation in the South are being swept 
away in the melstrom of this violent and in- 
tolerant Pro-Slavery fanaticism. The point of 
the article is contained in the following para- 
graphs : 

“Whilst a diversity of views concerning the 
moral and political relations of slavery exists at 
the North and is patent to the most careless ob- 
server, ther ~ . unity of sentiment at the South 
which is as hopeful as it is extraordinary. Though 
the Southern mind is divided on every other sub- 
ject, social, moral, and political, on Slavery it is 
a unit. That slaveholding is both right and 
righteous, justifiable in the sight of man and 
God ; that the relation of master and slave is 
neither sinful nor unnatural ; that the system was 
designed for good, and has resulted in untold 
and inconceivable blessings to the negro race ; 
that it is the duty of our people to pass and ex- 
ecute laws for the protection of their property, 
the maintenance of their institutions, and the 
punishment of intermeddlers and incendiaries ; 
on all these points, there is no division of opinion 
in the South, 

“ Our citizens are prepared, as with the heart 
and hand of one man, to assert and defend these 
principles in the halls of legislation, at the polls, 
and with arms if need be, against invaders of 
their homes. They do not ask or expect their 
brethren at the North to be Pro-Slavery, to in- 
troduce the system on their boasted ‘ free-soil,’ 
or even to admire it where it is already estab- 
lished by law. They merely insist that they 
shall be let alone, and allowed to live in peace 
and security. The contest in November will de- 
cide the issue. If the decision is unfavorable, 
and the worst comes to the worst, the North will 
be divided against itself, while the South will be 
a united host in defence of its rights and honor. 
May God, in His mercy and wisdom, put to 
shame the counsels of those who are urging for- 
ward the ‘irrepressible conflict,’ and decide the 
issue in favor of the Union !” 

We have not becn unobservant witnesses of the 
progress of sentiments somewhat akin to these 
in the Old School Presbyterian Church, South, 
and have frequently called the attention of our 
readers to discussions in the Southern Presbyle- 
rian Review, conducted by the Professsors of the 
Theological Seminary at Columbia, 8. C., in which 
many extreme positions have been taken. But 
we were not prepared to hear that this large 
and influential body in the South were a wn7t in 
holding such views, as also in their readiness to 
defend them, much less to be assured that all 
the other religious bodies of the South fully con- 
cur in them. If this be indeed so, then we can- 
not see how Christians in the North, believing, 
as nine-tenths of them do, that Slavery is not 
right, but flagrantly wrong, that it isnot a “ na- 
tural” order of things, but raost unnatural and 
unjust, can consent to remain connected with 
Southern churches in any such way as would 
lead it to be inferred for a moment that they fel- 
lowship such views as these. They are not only 
opposed to the spirit of the Presbyterian Church, 
as shown in its whole past history up to the pe 
riod of its disruption, but especially are they in 
the face of the resolutions of 1818, 
position of which they deny. 

We had hoped to see the Christian ministry of 
the South array itself against the senseless and 
unrighteous demands of politicians, and, if needs 
be, for a time bear all the obloquy and persecu- 
tion which might arise because of their bold de- 
fence of Scriptural views on this subject. Bet- 
ter, far better for themselves, for the cause of re- 
ligion, as well as for the welfare of that unhappy 
race, that they should have suffered banishment 
even because of their loyalty to truth and right- 
eousness, than to sanction, even by their silence, 
such monstrous doctrines, or the practical inhu- 
manity and cruelty to which they lead. The dis- 
cussion, or attempted discussion, which has arisen 
in the Old School General Assembly, within a 
few years past, but which has been put down 
with a strong hand, and the imperious demands 
now made by Southern journals, that they “ shall 
be let alone” by their Northern brethren in the 
new and radical position they have recently as- 
sumed, all go to convince us of the propriety and 
necessity of thorough agitation of the subject with- 
in the Old School body, such as a correspondent 
in this week’s paper informs us Dr. Rice has al- 
ready inaugurated at Chicago. Let the battle 
goon. Truth will stand its ground, and justice 
will triumph in the end. Better that the denom- 
ination be riven asunder, and brokeninto a dozen 
fragments, than that American Slavery be 
allowed to entrench itself within the Church, 
and find shelter under the plea that it is sane- 
tioned by the Gospel of Christ. 


almost every 





Casse.t’s Iniustratep Biste.—We are happy 
to learn that theintroductory parts of this noble 
edition of the Bible, to which we called atten- 
tion several weeks since, are now ready for deliv- 
ery. It is published in parts at the very low 
price of 15ecents a number. We recommend to 
clergymen and others to buy a number or two, 
and sec how they like it. We are satisfied that 





into country homes, without some preparation 
‘and training, to unleara their old habits, and to ! 


it only needs to be known to be widely circula- 
ted, 








SOCIETIES vs, INDIVIDUAL EFFORT. 


There are indications in England, as well as in 
this country, that the system of Voluntary Be- 
nevolent Societies, by which the last half-century 
has been so remarkably characterized, is to be 
subjected to a careful revision. These societies 
sprang up under the impulse of a revived state 
of religious and missionary zeal, to meet emer- 
gencies which brooked no delay. They were a 
kind of exrtempore provision to meet an impend- 
ing necessity. Time and experience are rapidly 
exposing their defects, and in this are aided by 
the very size and patronage of the societies, by 
which a vast power is centred in few, and these, 
for the most part, irresponsible hands. Searcely 
one of our large societies has any reliable con- 
stituency, or is so conneeted with any religious 
or ecclesiastical bodies, as to be amenable to 
their control. And yet these bodies are the only 
ones fitted to furnish a permanent constituency. 
But the evil is one which in time is sure to find 
its remedy. Meanwhile, there are principles 
which are in danger of being overlooked. Ref- 
erence is made to them in the following extract 
from one of our English exchanges : 


The machinery of our benevolent societies is 
for the most part miserably imperfect, or rather 
radically unfitted to aecomplish the end in view. 
This machinery was taken to pieces and exposed 
in a graphic manner, by a well-known correspond- 
ent of the Times—S. G. O.”—in his letter on 
the Balance-shect of Societies last week. It is 
easy, indeed, to satirize the whole process by 
which a modern benevolent society is constructed, 
from the professional Secretary, who does every- 
thing, to the noble President, who does nothing ; 
to dilate on the enormous disproportion between 
the little good that is really done, and the vast 
apparatus for proclaiming it to the world. And 
this, no doubt, does some good. It is a public 
duty, for example, to call attention to the bal- 
anee-sheet of the Royal Benevolent Society. 
That curious document disclosed the startling 
fact, that out of a thousand pounds contributed for 
the purpose of relieving the destitute, eight hun- 
dred had been disbursed in “ necessary expen- 
This is, no doubt, an extreme case, but it 
is only extreme, and does not lose its representa- 
tive character on that account. It simply em- 
phasizes the vice which more or less character- 
izes the whole machinery of our charitable insti- 
tutions. ‘They nearly all labor under the same 
defect, and must be cured by the same remedy. 
They nearly all, often perhaps unconsciously, re- 
verse the trne relation between the means and 
the end. Giving to the Society itself is made of 
the first importance, and its avowed object takes 
only a secondary place. 

‘True charity neither is, nor can it ever become, 
purely mechanical. It has a moral element 
which it is of the first importance to preserve. 
The true giving of alms is a personal duty, to be 
done as privately as possible. The great law of 
practical charity is : “ Take heed that ye do not 
your alms before men, to be seen of them. But 
when thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doeth.” We directly con- 
tradict this principle at the commencement of 
our charitable undertakings. We make benevo- 
Jence as impersonal and publie as possible. The 
names of contributors are industriously paraded, 
but they are utter strangers to the objects of 
their charity. No doubt any large scheme of 
benevolence must be, to a certain extent, viea- 
rious in its operation. But in every case the 
machinery ought to be as simple and inexpensive 
as possible. The contributors ought not to be 
wholly severed from the objects of their sympa- 
thy. Where societies of some sort are absolutely 
necessary, they should be as much localized as 
possible. District associations, worked by will- 
ing hands, should replace large centralized soci- 
eties. Then active charity might become, as it 
ought to be, not only a real boon to its objects, 
hut a moral disciphine of the kighest value to its 
agents, 
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Pee A EL ERP LOTTE ED 
AN IMPARTIAL WITNESS. 


In the controversy excited by the act of the 
Executive Committee of the Home Missionary 
Society, in cutting off Alton and other Presbyter- 
ies, it has been claimed, in justification of it, that 
there has been the adoption of no new rule, but 
simply an adherence to established usage. We 
have already shown in our columns that. this 
position is untenable, and in this we are support- 
ed by testimony which comes to us from many 
different quarters. Among others who have re- 
ferred to the subject, and whose testimony can- 
not be regarded with suspicion, is the editor of 
the St. Louis Presbyterian. As an Old School 
man, connected with neither of the “parties to 
the compact,” his statements are entitled to great 
weight, while the facts which he presents are in- 
controvertible. Referring to the difficulty which 
has sprung up, he says : 

Affairs have been bronght to the present crisis 
by a new construction of an article of the Con- 
stitution, and a new demand on the part of the 
Home Society. ‘They appealed to a construction 
of this article to justify the demand, that all 
funds raised for Missionary purposes in any Pres- 
bytery should be placed at their disposal, and 
that they should have the direction and control 
of the Missionary operations. This is not the 
old but a new construction of that article, from 
our own personal knowledge. Before the divis- 
ion of the Church, the possibility of such a con- 
straction was urged as an arguinent against the 
Society and in favor of Boards under the control 
of the Church. We have heard Dr. Peters, who 
then was the Secretary, both in private conversa- 
tion and public debate, opposing the possibility 
of such a construction, and giving the most pos- 
itive assurance that the direction and control of 
the Missionaries would always be left to the ec- 
clesiastical bodies to which they belonged. All 
they required was a proper recommendation of 
the Missionary, and of the field, and a specifica- 
tion of the amount necded. They would then 
give the commission and make the appropriation. 
The Missionary would report to the Society, and 
receive only the balance remaining unpaid, In 
justice to Dr. Peters, we do say, that so far as 
our own personal knowledge extends, he faithfal- 
ly redeemed his pledges. 

The editor then gives facts to sustain his state- 
ments and to show that he was fully acquainted 
with the operation of the Society’s rules, Ife 
adds, 


We mention these facts to show that we had 
in the early periods of the Society, such an op- 
portunity of knowing how this article in the 
Constitution was understood and acted upon, 
that we could not be mistaken, and to justify the 
assertion that the present construction is not the 





old, bul a new construction 


To those however who will turn to the old 
Minutes of the General Assembly—as for in- 
stance to those of 1822, and years following, in 
which Rev. J. Hl. Vancourt acted as ‘an ex- 
ploring missionary” of the Assembly,—such as- 
surance is entirely superfluous. He was in a 
position in which it was necessary that he should 
be familiar alike with the rules of the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Missions and the Home Mission- 
ary Society, to both of which he (after the or- 
ganization of the latter) applied for aid. <As 
editor of the St. Louis Presbyterian, he volunteers 
his testimony in the cause of truth, against the 
representations which have been industriously 
made by the friends of the new construction. 











rHem FRvirs.—The 
Christian Inquirer comments somewhat severely 
on a meagre report of a recent sermon preached 
in Boston by Prof. Huntington, wherein, after 
arguing that the Saviour will conquer the world 
to Himself,and noticing the outward facts of the 
work of missions during the last half-century, he 
went on to remind his hearers that these benefi- 
cent labors had always been found in connection, 
and only in connection, with one body of affiliat- 
ed doctrines, “the old evangelical doctrines of 
the Church ; God’s holiness and sovereignty ; the 
Deity of Christ, and the redemptive power of 
His Cross ; man’s complete sinfulness and help- 
lessness without a Redeemer,” etc. This state- 
ment, though not designed to be invidious, in- 
volved a reflection on the body which he had but 
recently left, from which the Inquirer endeavors 
to relieve it. It says: 


Dirrerent Creeps anp 


“Tt is a cruel and an untrue imputation that 
the Unitarians do not labor, give, teach, and 
sacrifice in the cause of the evangelization of 
the world. They have done much at home, 
and they have done something abroad. Boston, 
the head-quarters of Unitarianism, is noted as 
the most benevolent and humanity-saving city, 
for its size, age, and wealth, in the world. But 
the Unitarian and Liberal faith is obliged, in 
going abroad, to contend with immense odds. 
Orthodoxy only has to do battle with heathen- 
ism ; but Unitarian missionaries have two foes— 
heathenism and orthodoxy. Is it strange, then, 
and is it not explainable without the violent sup- 
position of Dr. Huntington, that Unitarians have 
done less in foreign missions than the Calvinists, 
as the Calvinists have done less than the Catho- 
lics, and as both and all have shown less zeal and 
less self-sacrifice than the Fakirs of India or the 
Pilgrims of Mecca? So we trow.” 

We do not believe that orthodox Christians 
are disposed to charge Unitarians with a want of 
humanitarian effort ; indeed, some of that name 
are conspicuously active in good works pertain- 
ing especially to material improvement and men- 
tal education. We concede to them the posses- 
sion of many virtues. Their body contains a 
large amount of private and public worth. 
Amiable dispositions, domestic virtues, and many 
excellent charities, abound among them. At 
the same time it is not less true that there isa 
lack of some greater and more sublime qualities 
—of that heroic self sacrifice, and complete de- 
votion, which make men missionaries and mar- 
tyrs. For such a type of character as this, it is 
Wecessary to Jook to another communion and 
another creed. It ought not to be taken asa 
want of charity when we state this undeniable 
historical fact. 





A Harp Casr.—Our Baptist brethren seem 
to be ‘ina strait betwixt two” respecting their 
relations to Union Societies. They appear to be 
in the position of the man holding a wolf by the 
ears, which he dares not let go. At one of their 
anniversaries last Spring, a speaker declared em- 
phatically that the Baptists must hold on to the 
Tract Society and the Sunday School Union, 
because this adherence was all that kept these 
powerful organizations from spreading broadcast 
over the land ‘“ theabomination of Infant Sprink- 
ling” ! 

Yet a writer in the Chronicle utters his warn- 
ing against ‘‘ Sectarian Unionism,” and supports 
it by a most alarming case, in which a Pedo- 
Baptist minister, zealous for Christian Union, 
drew others by his professions into the “union 
decoy” of a protracted mecting, and then 
“sprung his net” by administering the Lord’s 
Supper-—which was of course intolerable! Tle 
then cites from the Sunday School Times a pas- 
sage which speaks of infant consecration, and 
seems to savor of infant sprinkling. The infer- 
ence is that the Sunday School Union is a danger- 
ous thing. ‘This professed amalgam of all de- 
nominations is used as an instrument for decoy- 
ing Christians,” &e. 

Truly this is a hard case. To adhere to the 
Union in order to keep it silent on Pedo-Baptism, 
and then in spite of this adherence to have the 
“error” leak out, is a trial of faith and patience. 
To this ‘amalgam of denominations” 
as a ‘‘decoy,” and yet codperate with it, to 
keep it from doing greater mischief, is a difficult 
position for a denomination to oceupy. 


brand 





Lawrence, THE Artist, IN Evropr.—Those of 
our readers who have had the opportunity to 
visit the annual exhibitions of the New York 
Academy of Design, cannot but remember dis- 
tinctly the admirable heads of Lawrence. This 
gentleman, though an English artist, has resided 
for some years in this country, in Boston and in 
this city, where he has a very high reputation, 
especially for his heads in crayon. His portrait 
of Longfellow, and others which we could name, 
are among the most striking heads we have ever 
seen by any artist. A few months since, Mr. 
Lawrence returned to England for a temporary 
residence, and we see by the London journals 
that he takes the same rank there as here. The 
Spectator, which is a high critical authority in 
matters of art, thus mentions some of his pictures 
which were exhibited in London, and had at- 
tracted the attention of connoisseurs :— 

Mr. Lawrence, whom many of our readers will 
remember asa painter characterized by an unaffect- 











returned to this country, and three of his pictures 
are now to be seen at Hogarth’s, in the Haymarket. 
One isa portrait of James Spedding, the editor of 
the new edition of Bacon. 

It is alone enough to show that the transaflantic 
climate has not impaired the English painter. For 
power, effect of relief, and light, the painting would 
not easily be matched by any, save one or two of 
the best living landscape painters, 

A countenance thoughtful, animated, placid, and 
kind, is portrayed, reproduced with all the accu- 
racy and freedom of life. Another portrait is full 
of similar qualities in the execution, though less re- 
markable. The third is a life-size drawing of 
Monckton Milnes—* the very picture of the orig- 
inal,” almost to the sound of the voice —so power- 
fully does one trait of nature suggest others. 
There is a bold delicacy in the drawing, admir- 
ably in harmony with a certain self-possessed dig- 
nity in the pose of the head. Such portraits do 
what the photograph cannot do—they give yon the 
moral and intellectual aspect of the man, as caught 
in the passing traits of what we may call a sub- 
active state, in lineaments which stiffen or disap- 
pear in the fixity required for the photograph. 
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THE LATE PROF. ADDISON ALEXANDER. 





All that relates to the closing scenes in the life of 
this eminent servant of Christ will have a sad in- 
terest at this moment, while the whole American 
Church is mourning his loss. From a private letter 
received by a gentleman in this city, from a student 
in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, we are 
permitted to copy some details of his lasf hours. 
They will be read with mournful interest. 
Princeton, Jan, 30, 1860. 
Messrs. Editors: We had yesterday at Confer- 
ence, from Dr. Hodge, one of the most solemn, 
touching addresses I ever heard. I thought 1 
would communicate it to you. It was a strange 
but providential coincidence that Dr. Hodge should 
have suggested, the Sabbath before, the words, 
“The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice,” as the 
next subject for Conference. After singing the 
hymn, “God moves in a mysterious way,” Dr. 
Hodge attempted to read the 14th chapter of 
John’s Gospel, but could not finish the first verse. 
He handed the bock to Dr. Green, who read the 
chapter ; after a few remarks by Dr. Green, Dr. 
Hodge said (If give my notes nearly verbatim |e 
“When this subject was suggested last Sabbath, 
no one thought of the issue before us. The death 
of Dr. Alexander was unexpected, to himself as 
well as his friends. I called on him on Thursday, 
when he told me he was as well as he had been 
for the last year, though I must not let my feelings 
control my judgment in regard to his state of 
health. Next day in dressing he found himself 
weary, and had to lie down again. Rode out in 
the morning ; very weak in the afternoon. Soon his 
pulse sank and became imperceptible; his mind 
wandered ; though he uttered a few sentences, they 
were unintelligible. Sank that night (Friday), his 
breathing unnatural; then ceased to breathe at 
about half-past three P.M., Saturday, thongh the 
precise time was not known, as he did not even 
draw a, long breath. 
a Wh meet here as a bereaved family, and as such, 
it will be pleasant for us to talk about, and contem- 
plate the past history of, our dear departed friend. 
“Dr, Alexander was four years old when his fa- 
ther came to Princeton, in 1812. J came to Prince- 
ton that same year, and have been ever since as- 
sociated withhim. Tlis education was conducted 
here. He was, toa greater extent than any man! 
ever knew, self-educated. His wonderful talents, 
shown in early life, led his father to let him study as 
he pleased. He took and read any book in his 
father’s library. When quite a boy he found an 
Arabic grammar there,—before he was fourteen he 
had read through the whole of the Koran, and since 
that time has kept up his knowledge of it; then 
Persian, Greek, an: Latin of course, then Hebrew. 
He learned these all himself long before he came to 
the Seminary; then Syriac and Chaldee; after- 
wards the modern languages ; there was not any 
of the languages of modern Europe with which 
he had not some acquaintance. 

There have been many eases of this facility of ac- 
quiring languages, but this has usually stood 
alone. Dr. Alexander studied not merely the lan- 
guages, he was a philosophical philologian, devot- 
ing great attention to comparative philology; to 
enable him to pursue this further, he studied 
Sanscrit, the root of so many other languages. 


He paid particular attention to the literature of 
all these tongues, and as he advanced, his progress 
was really wonderful ; in interpretation and exege- 
sis, 1 know no one who could compare with him. 
With his great gifts of other kinds, his memory 
was wonderful, tenacious of everything, events, 
ideas, dates. I may mention a little illustration 
In the first of the term, the students, forty or fifty 
in number, are matriculated ; for this they are called 
up in any order as they have happened to present 
themselves. Quite frequently, when, in my study 
next day, I mentioned that I wished I had a roll, 
he would walk up to my desk, and though he had 
not seen the list himself, and only heard the read- 
ing of it, would write down the first, middle, and 
last name of every man in alphabetical order. 

He had great comprehensiveness of mind : look- 
ing over any subject, he could analyze it, and 
bring to bear upon it things drawn from all quarters, 
all tending to throw light upon it. Yeu have all 
noticed this in his lectures. He was distinguished 
in power of logic, and in the wonderful vigor of 
his imagination,—some of his discourses “ were just 
magnificent.” Ho was great in another depart 
ment,—in his wonderful mastery of language, always 
using just the right word, and always putting it 
just in the right place. He was the greatest mas- 
ter of style inthis country. Often have I sat and 
Istened to him with my mind fixed on this one 
thing, his facility of using the precise word which 
was necded. 

“My personal acquaintance with great men is not 
very large. Spending two yearsin Europe,I met a 
good many learned men. I never knew one in Eu- 
rope or America, that could compare with him for 
variety of powers and combination of extraordinary 
gifte, 

“Ta connection with all this, though he was con- 
versaut necessarily with all forms of skepticism, 
even the most insidious, which have runso wild in 
Germany, I do not believe there was a man in the 
ministry who had a more simple trust in the Divine 
authority of the whole Scriptures, from Genesis to 
Revelations. He had deep reverence for the Word 
of God,—to crown all, he wasa spiritually minded, 
devoted Christian. 

“We had high hopes of him for many years to 

come—he was only 52, and the next ten years are 

often the richest in such a man’s life,—but allis now 

finished, and it is well for us to turn our thoughts 

to such a passage as this for comfort to our hearts : 

“The Lord reigneth,” and because Hereigneth we 

ought to rejoice. 








Prayer For Cotteces.—Let it not be forgot- 
ten that this Concert will be observed on the 


last Thursday of February, just two weeks from 
the date of this paper. 
now forty years old. 


This Annual Concert is 
It has been greatly blessed 





ed style, truthful and Inminous coloring, and a cer- | in former years, and if rightly observed, we may 


tain air of distinction in his portraits, has recently ' expect a bicasing now. 
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{For Tas Evancrust.} 
WANDERINGS OF A MISSIONARY. 
Old Times and New Times. 


Weston, Mo., Jan. 27, 1860. 

Mr. Editor :—I left Saint Louis the other 
day by rail, for a week’s sojourn in this place. 
Fourteen years ago, I parted with you and Dr. 
Bullard at the Parsonage, on Fourth street ; 
and mounting a horse lent me by Dr. Reuben 
Knox, I began my travels in the West, for the 
Gospel’s sake. The world was all before us ; 
but we had hope and faith. How full the years 
have been of vicissitudes, of toil, and of the 
knowledge of good and evil! You have seen 
Europe more than once, have stood amidst the 
fall of its dynasties, and have been welcomed into 
the selectest boudoirs of its wisest societies, and 
your office now isa manufactory for public opin- 
ion in a large denomination. As for me, I have 
been going through the toils, the sorrows, and the 
joys of life in obscurity. 

On that day I rode, in the mage of the Indian 
Summer, and the amazement of a stranger at the 
fertility of the soil and the luxuriant growths, 
glorified by the touch of Autumn, over twenty 
miles to St. Charles. AsI plodded through the 
sands, that old town rose before me ; and the 
histories I had read of it came to my thoughts, 
dim, but romantic, almost as the legends of Scot- 
Jand. The swift eddying Missouri, storied in my 
first geography, and in the pages of Flint, of 
Irving, and in the journals of Home Mission- 
aries now among the angels, is here. I alighted 
and dipped my fingers into its tawny ripples, 
and I almost wept aloud. Now, instead of that 
day’s ride, I take my seat in the cars at St. Louis, 
and in forty minutes I am on the Ferry boat at 
St. Charles. Into the cars again, and we hurry 
over the North Missouri railroad until we reach 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad, reaching 
this last city at midnight. Three hundred miles 
from St. Louis. Some of our fellow-passengers 
left Springfield, Ill., at the same hour we left St. 
Louis, having come via Quincy and Palmyra. 
This country is all open, calling loud for settlers. 
Wide expanses invite the plough. Beautiful 
groves await houses and people. Villages at in- 
tervals have sprung up, as by enchantment, and 
look, not cheap, shabby and ready to vanish, 
but homelike and inviting. We must look to it, 
or we shall not be in advance of all others, ia 
planting churches among them. 

At St. Joe they are crossing the river on the 
ice. Some one has said, this is the most ambi- 
tious city on the continent. You can go no far- 
ther West by rail, but the track is down for 
twenty miles southward, and the citizens are pro- 
jecting another a hundred miles into the wilder- 
ness westward. Their will is good to extend it 
to the Pacific. They have gas works and I 
am told, a Freesoil newspaper. Kindred con- 
cerns,eh? The Patee Hotel is a noble struct- 
ure. Built and furnished by a single citizen at a 
cost, startling here, and respectable even in your 
city. Population, say 15,000. 

To Weston thirty miles southward by stage. 
Two four-horse coaches in company ; the roads 
in perfect condition, free from snow, ruts, mud, 
and dust ; the air so bland that one does not 
need his gloves. And this is the town where so 
much good work for Christ has been done ; but 
very little isnow doing. You were here at Sy- 
nod in 1845, I think, Mr. Editor ; and you know 
how long and faithfully Rev. Edward Wright 
labored here, until called to a more central 
church. He aided in the erection of the meeting- 
house, and was a leader and guide among us. 
After him builded Rev. F. Starr ; and he eet up 
the gates thereof, and the stairs as thou goest 
up to the house of the Lord. Also he planted 
trees in the outer courts of the Lord’s house, and 
he spake words of encouragement to the men 
singers and the women singers, and taught them 
to make a joyful noise unto the most High. He 
took counsel also with the men of Israel, and 
said, Let us build a dwelling-place for the Priest, 
and they did so ; and it remaineth to this day, the 
portions, the right, the memorial of our tribe of 
Jacob forever. And the number of men and wo- 
men that went up to worship increased greatly, 
60 that the place was too strait for them, and 
they who believed were above twoscore. But 
there arose certain men of that place who knew 
not Joseph, who said unto Ben-Frederick, 
whose surname was Starr, ‘Up! get thee out 
of this place.” And he arose and went ; and re- 
turned no more. Nevertheless he is in honor 
with this people, though he abideth not. 

Mr. Starr did a great and good work here. 
Pity, great pity he could not have gone on with 
it. In truth there was so little against him and 
g0 much for him here, that had there been no re- 
ports of his speeches in the East—specially had 
there been no speeches,—he might have returned, 
and labored most successfully, as I judge. 

The church and parsonage have been without 
2 minister for nearly five years. The opening is 
difficult to enter, but is still very importamt. This 
property ought not to be abandoned by us asa 
denomination. 

If your readers are coming West, few of them 
can do better than come to Weston. The soil 
hereabouts is of the best. This town has been 
well built, is well situated, is much of it now for 


sale. Let buyers hasten ; for the railway will 
soon be here and prices be up again. 
Yours, ADAMANT. 
_--_——- > -—__- 


(For Toe EvaNGEust.] 


LETTER FROM THE GABOON. 


Messrs. Editors:—I have just received from 
“Mr. Bushnell a letter dated Gaboon, West 

Africa, Nov. 22, 1859. It contains later intelli- 
gence than that alluded to in your paper of last 
week. 

That your readers may see what occasion there 
is for sympathy and prayer in behalf of that af- 
flicted mission, I send you a short extract : 

“I returned from Corisco last week, where I 
had been for a change, and am somewhat im- 
proved in health, but far from being as well as I 
was before my recent severe and protracted ill- 
ness. I found Brother Best quite ill with fever, 
but he is now up again, though feeble. Brother 
Preston, in consequence of a chronic throat- 
disease, is disqualified for preaching, but is 


able to spend some time each day in school. 
Mrs. Bushnell, and the other members of the 
mission, are in the enjoyment of comfortable 
health. Our worst fears in reference to James 
M and wife have been realized ; he has al- 
ready taken two heathen wives. The two pupils 
who are church members, and were drawn off by 
Jsambi’s influence, we fear will be ruined. Our 
trials and discouragements are numerous and 
severe ; but I never felt more like holding on, 
and patiently waiting for God’s blessing, than 
now. We must hold on here till God, in His 
providence, opens to us a better field, and calls 
us to remove. Now when so much is doing to 
roll back upon Africa the curse of the slave-trade, 
we must not abandon her. We know not 
whether a reinforcement is coming; but I, for 
one, shall expect the Ocean Eagle with addition- 
al laborers for our field.” 

Dr. and Mrs. St. John and Mr. Clark sailed 
in the vessel here referred to. Missionaries are 
not solicited for this field ; but they offer them- 
selves, with a full knowledge of all its discour- 
agements. Should they be forbidden to go ? 

Ww. 





—_——__—_.——_—— 
[For Tre EvANcEist 


DR. RICE AND SLAVERY 
Cuicaco, Feb. 2, 1860 

Your readers are undoubtedly aware that this 
distinguished Chicago clergyman has been now 
about six weeks discoursing to large audiences, 
upon the subject of slavery. THe has not conclu- 
ded but has got quite into the merits of the discus- 
sion, and is beginning to publish largely on the 
subject, in the secular and religious papers. The 
Doctor’s views and reasonings and general course 
of treatment are now the rightful property of the 
critical Press. You will soon know as much of 
the matter as we do. But as one standing near 
where this ponderous pebble is dropped into the 
smooth waters of Old School silence on the sub- 
ject, I wish to tell how it affects his hearers. 
They divide into several classes, as follows : 

Ist. Some speak very disrespectfully of him. 
His views are not at all what they had supposed 
they were. They admit his sincerity with evi- 
dent grudging, and with many a keen glance at 
the record of his former utterances. hey are 
scanning his argument for fallacies, which they 
certainly expect to find. Manly refutation is not 
begun, but there are some ominous hints that ar- 
gument will bestir itself. Among these bewilder- 
ed logicians, are some who contended stoutly for 
years, that the New School Presbyterian Church 
was Pro-slavery. If they should fail now’ to 
make good the charge against Dr. Rice, they 
would be worse confounded than ever. We are 
curious to know how they will answer the Doc- 
tor’s bold argument. Perhaps they will send 
delegates to rebuke the General Assembly. It 
is certain that they are in no haste to assail 
his main positions, and content themselves with 
insignificant criticism. There is time enough 
yet. 

2d. Another class are very well satisfied with 
most of his views. They hear and read with can- 
dor, and dissent much less than they expected 
todo. His scathing review of the folly which 
the anti-slavery reform has thus far exhibited, 
agrees with their notions. They accept his cau- 
tiously stated anti-slavery sentiments, although 
not coming up to their own. They have true 
sympathy for the Doctor’s delicate situation, and 
hail him as an over-cautious helper in the cause 
of national freedom. The common remark is, 
that his views are not peculiar—that he talks 
just as New School ministers always do, The 
great body of the people, including many of the 
Doctor’s own congregation, are convinced that 
he is an honest anti-slavery man. It is nothing 
to the case that we are taken by surprise by the 
fact. He has made a moderate, but ineffacea- 
ble anti-slavery record. In such a result there 
is a very general satisfaction. 


3d. Another class are delighted with his per- 
sonal views, but cannot believe that he speaks 
the sentiment of the Old School Presbyterian 
Charch. There is no question but he will find a 
cordial response inthe Northwest. In the best 
sense of that term, the constituency of the North- 
west Theological Seminary is anti-slavery, if not 
abolitionist. His platform is just what is required 
here. But they are listening anxiously for the 
Kentucky echo of this blast. Many of his sen- 
timents will no doubt be approved by Christian 
men South. Ifthey all are, many will confess 
themselves agreeably disappointed in the senti- 
ments of Southern Christians. THis peril lies in 
that direction certainly. He talks like a man 
who never expects to reside in Kentucky again, 
and who, if he were now in Missouri, would be 
a valuable assistant to Dr. Nelson the younger. 
Hurry up the responses, and let us see where- 
abouts Dr. Rice stands with the Presbyterian 
Church, South. 

4th. Everybody agrees that the slavery agita- 
tion is begun in earnest in the Old School Church. 
Dr. Rice undertakes to set himself and his de- 
nomination right on the slavery question, and 
then stop. After a most earnest, able, and pro- 
tracted effort to do it, all Chicago and the coun- 
try are more in doubt than ever on the subject. 
He evidently does not appreciate his task. 

If our Church with its rule of free discussion, 
required twenty years to achieve its present high 
moral position, how ean Dr. Rice hope to plant 
himself and the Old School Church, alongside of 
usin a few months? McMasters opened the 
discussion in the General Assembly, and Rice 
now inaugurates it in the Pulpit and the Press. 
Neither can now retreat, and many will come to 
the fray. It promises to be the most manly and 
able discussion of the day. With a paper and 
seminary endowed beyond contingency, Dr. Rice 
sees no reason to delay the inevitable conflict. 
He must foresee the consequence to his denomi- 
nation, and let us hope he also foresees the bear- 
ing of all this upon the ultimate settlement of the 
vexed question. While we all regret the neces- 
sary preoccupation of the mind with such a dis- 
cussion, great good is certain to come out of it. 
These are some of the thoughts which find ex- 
pression as we meet and ask each other the 
question of the day, “Have you heard Dr. 
Rice?” We shall soon begin to ask, “ Have 
you read what the Press says of Dr. Rice?” 
And in the end we shall inquire, “What will 
Divine Providence do with Rice and Sla- 
very 2?” 





City Aeligions Press. 


The Protestant Churchman deprecates the 
tendency to ritualism, the exaltation of the 
Church Service to the detriment of the preached 
Word, which is apparent in some portions of the 
Episcopal Church. Its cautions are timely, and 
are an acknowledgment of the justice of one of 
the objections made to an enjoined and ponder- 
ous service by those who prefer free or extem- 
pore prayer. There is less danger of the devo- 
tional services in the Presbyterian Church, for in- 
stance, being lightly esteemed by the people, 
through want of solemnity or dignity of perform- 
ance, or that the people will set too exclusive a 
value on the sermon, than of the opposite ex- 
treme in the Episcopal connection. And thus, 
very properly, the Churchman comes to realize 
that there is in its Church 

. an overshadowing impression that the 
liturgy is in such sense of Divine appointment 
and sanction, that when decently and reverent- 
ly gone through, God is pleased with that work 
for its own sake. Connected with this notion, 
there is a half-superstitious fecling that in the 
service the officiating minister, with whom the 
people are in close sympathy in postures and 
tones, is invested with a peculiar priestly preroga- 
tive ; that his functions there are high and mys- 
terious, and of an efficacy that does not attach to 
him in the pulpit. In this feeling the uninstruct- 
ed or the wrongly instructed mind, strongly dash- 
ed with the sacramentarian temper, slides readily 
into the conviction of a mystic virtue in the 
Church-service ; and from this conviction the 
comparative disrezard of the pulpit grows natur- 
ally, if not inevitably. 





Again it continues : 


Whether it is that the union of three services 
inone, approved only by that conservatism which, 
though it is our strength, is not a strength with- 
out its weakness, leads, necessarily, to the too 
great abridgment of the sermon, or whether the 
large number of partially-educated and feeble 
men who have been admitted to Orders, have 
helped to whittle down the sermon ; or whether, 
yet again, the melancholy result has attended 
the influx of Sacramentarian errors, certain it is, 
that too many of our pulpits send forth nothing 
that can be regarded as a moral force in the 
congregation. Iifteen minutes of common-place, 
opening no deep vein of revealed truth, arousing 
no conscience, throwing no great stream of light 
upon the way of salvation, distilling no rich con- 
solation upon broken hearts, must, of necessity, 
leave the pulpit without commanding power. It 
is not strange, in such cases, that the people who 
have any influential sense of religion, fix their at- 
tention exclusively upon the service, which 7s, in 
its place, sublime and beautiful, impressive and 
commanding. Who will care to hear preaching 
that reaches neither intellect, heart, nor con- 
science. St. Paul declares that Christ sent him 
“not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel,” and 
he tells us also that it is “‘ by the foolishness of 
preaching ” that it “ pleases God to save them 
that believe.” Our preachers need to learn this 
lesson. ‘The mighty moral forces that are now 
working in the bosom of society, many of them 
no less malign than they are great, demand cor- 
responding forces in the pulpit. 

It will, perhaps, be said that we strain or per- 
vert the term preaching ; that, in its proper 
sense, and as used by St. Paul and other inspired 
men, it does not mean a moral or religious dis- 
cussion by an uninspired man, after the modern 
fashion, but a proclamation of God’s Word, and 
therefore we have the best possible preaching in 
our service when we have a lesson from the Old 
Testament, and also from the New, and a second 
portion from the Gospel, together with an ex- 
tract from one of the Epistles. 

Simply reading God’s Word to the people, in- 
dispensable as is the custom, is not preaching, in 
the Scriptural sense. It is true, the sermons of 
our Lord and His Apostles were those very 
words of holy truth that we now read in our Bi- 
bles. But they were then spoken in immediate 
connection with the particular character and cir- 
cumstances of individuals. They were spoken to 
times and occasions. 'They were not only living 
words in their own essential nature, but in their 
direct application to life, in its current phases 
and personal development. The words of inspir- 
ation, as they were first delivered or written, 
were not the mere expression of God’s truth, but 
the practical enforcement of thaf truth by the 
special motives of the occasion ; and therefore 
that which approaches nearest, at the present 
day, to the actual preaching of inspired men, is 
the careful expounding of the Scriptures, and 
the discriminating application and enforcement 
of their principles in the relations of modern 
life. 

This is what the sermon professes to do. And 
hence, when it is faithful to its trust, the pulpit 
becomes the chosen instrument for quickening 
dead souls to life, as well as for edifying the body 
of Christ. Preaching, in this sense, has always 
been the great means of winning souls to God ; 
and sadly does the minister err who allows his 
people to fall inte a habit of indifference to it ; 
who, by his excessive brevity of discourse, or by 
touching only the lighter relations of truth, en- 
courages those of his hearers who find little to 
interest them in the sermon, to forsake the house 
of God, or to become mere devotees to a ritual, 
though it is, in its place, one of the noblest pro- 
ducts of human thought. It is a wicked perver- 
sion of the pulpit that makes it the arena for ex- 
hibiting human systems of reform, that makes 
the sermon amere moral essay, however fine, 
and that leads itching ears to slight the exercise 
of prayer and praise, in their anxiety to “ hear 
some new thing.” But the remedy is not in ex- 
alting the “ altar,” in factitious floriation of the 
service, in transmuting the preacher of the ever- 
lasting Gospel into the intoning and manipulat- 
ing priest. Let us rather magnify our office as 
the ambassadors of Christ, and hy pouring a full 
tide of evangelie truth into the bosoms of our 
hearers, for their salvation, force them, if needs 
be, to magnify it also, 





n a | cei ie ae 
The Intelligencer speaks from a personal expe- 


the late Prof. A. J. Alexander, of Princeton, 
whose recent death is a loss to Christian scholar- 
ship at large. He left a Commentary on Mat- 
thew, just ready for the press. Of his previous 
works it says : 

His labors for the press were, until the last 
ten or twelve years, confined mainly to some 
elementary works for the American Sunday 
School Union, and to occasional contrihutions to 
the reviews. In 1846, Professor Alex- 
ander gave to the world the first volume of his 
Exposition of Isaiah, followed, the next year, by 
the second, which completed the work. ‘This 
Commentary is a prodigious monument of the 
author's learning, acuteness, and exegetical skill. 
It embraces not only an original, independent, 
minute, and thorough exposition of the text, but 
a detailed history of the interpretation, from the 
old Rabbins down to the most recent German 
theorist. This comprehensive design made the 
work too unwieldy for any but earnest students 
of the Hebrew; but none of these, we imagine, 
would wish it any less. The skilful digest of all 
preceding opinions leaves nothing more in this 
way to be desired. 





In 1850 appeared the Psalms, translated and 


rience of the instructions and characteristics of 


explained, for which the preface claimed little 
more credit than that of being a compendious 
reproduction of the results attained in Hengsten- 
berg’s elaborate Commentary. A comparison of 
the two, however, shows the hand of a compe- 
tent scholar in the American work. It differs 
from the Isaiah in making the least possible ref- 
erence to other writers, and in giving, in the few- 
est words, the conclusions of the author's investi- 
gations. This was followed, in 1857, by two 
volumes on the Acts of the Apostles, and in 
1858 by a volume on Mark’s Gospel, the latter 
understood to be the first of a series of the four 
Gospels. These writings upon the New 'Testa- 
ment were all marked by the author’s usual char- 
acteristics, fulness of knowledge, nice attention 
to grammatical details, piercing critical insight, 
sobriety of judgment, unusual skill in detecting 
hidden links of connection, reverence for the 
sacred text, and a clear, precise style, sometimes 
so strong as to be rugged, and so severe as to be 
repelling. 

A few years ago he was transferred from the 
chair of Oriental Literature to that of Church 
Hlistory, in which his suecess was marked and 
commanding. What has usually been considered 
—perhaps, we should say, made by the perverse 
habits of instructors—the driest of all studies, 
was in his hands restored to its natural place as 
the most fascinating and instructive. Some illus- 
trations of his method in this branch have been 
given in the shape of articles in the Princeton 
Review, indicating a fresh, vigorous, and most 
judicious way of handling the diversified materi- 
als brought forth in the development of the king- 
dom of God upon earth. A similar sample is 
found in a small volume published by Scribner in 
1851, on the “ Primitive Church Offices,” which, 
even on a subject so vexed and threadbare for 
centuries, yet manages to state the argument in 
a manner which has all the force of novelty, 
without error or extravagance. The refutation 
of the dogma of Apostolic succession, in this vol- 
ume, is the most summary and complete we have 
ever seen, 

Prof. Alexander, though qualified at a much 
earlier age, refused to apply for license to preach 
the Gospel, until he had reached the Levitical 
age of thirty years. His preaching, from the 
first, was attended with an enviable popularity. 
Although he was without any of the graces of 
elocution, and had a very rapid utterance, and 
an unimpassioned manner, such was the force, 
freshness, simplicity, instructiveness, clearness, 
and fidelity of his discourses, that his name would 
always secure a large audience. 





The Church Journal, in entering upon its 
eighth volume, sets forth what it conceives to be 
the true object of a Church paper—a paper de- 
voted mainly to Church news—the system and 
principle of the Church, giving tone and flavor 
to the same. This seems a sufficiently humble 
mission, though a very useful one. Our contem- 
porary enlarges upon it thus ; 

The instinctive desire for this sort of know!- 
edge is deep-seated in every true Christian heart 
—inherent, inextinguishable. The Holy Scrip- 
tures abound with it everywhere ; and the mani- 
festations of it in the Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment, when the Church was spreading rapidly 
from land to land and from people to people, are 
more numerous and more touching than in all 
the rest of the Bible put together. If we truly 
realize our common membership in one Body— 
that we are brethren, sons of one Common 
Father in Heaven and of one Mother Church on 
earth,—we shall never cease to feel a lively in- 
terest in every member of the heavenly Family 
everywhere. Berra, tae eed Fer te cee ates 

And what a comfort it is, to all laborers in 

the vineyard, to know how it fares with their 
brethren, and how they do. If we are in trial or 
difficulty, it is a well-spring of sympathy to know 
that they are suffering also with us ; or it is a 
compensation, in our sorrow or our failures, to 
know that the work of the Lord is prospering in 
their hands, if not in ours ; and that they are 
gathering in large and rich sheaves, even though 
our stony fields be barren and bare. If we axe 
rejoicing in prosperity and success, it is delight- 
ful to know that brethren afar off are watching 
us, and rejoicing with us ; or perhaps, it is still 
better for us to learn that in one place and an- 
other the hands of the brethren hang down 
through faintness and want, and we at once 
hasten, out of our abundance, to give unto them 
liberally, as unto brethren beloved, of all things 
whereof they have need. 
_ All who are members of a large family, the 
sons and daughters of which have been widely 
scattered over the world far from the ancestral 
roof-tree, know how delightful a part .of the pe- 
riodic return to the old homestead it is, to get 
out the bundles of letters that have been written 
to father and mother by the other brothers and 
sisters since the last visit, and read them all over 
in the order of their dates, so as to follow up the 
fortunes or misfortunes of the loved ones far 
away. Ifwe have the true Church feeling, the 
newspaper is, as it were, the weekly abstract of 
the Family correspondence, simultaneously sent 
with its intelligence of success or failure, of 
rejoicing or mourning, to all in whose hearts the 
love of that Family beats warm and strong. 
This is, or ought to be, the root idea of the 
Church Newspaper. 

We trust the day is near at hand when our 
own brethren, clerical and lay, will take a more 
lively interest as well in disseminating as in in- 
forming themselves of what is transpiring within 
their own bounds—of the wants and peculiar 
trials of brethren in destitute and distant parts 
of our country. The Journal remarks further : 


A Church paper, moreover, in general, ought 
to be, under wise limitations, an organ of public 
opinion within the Church itself, as to the mat- 
ters that concern its welfare, whether as aids to- 
wards a greater efficiency, or as obstructions that 
need to be taken out of the way. And in this 
department must not be forgotten the case of 
those corporations and societies which, not being 
directly amenable, in their corporate capacity, to 
any Church authority, can be controlled only by 
the right-minded vigilance and independent ut- 
terances of the Church Press. . . . . . 

The Present is given us to labor in. The 
work of the Present it is ours to do ; the wants 
of the Present it is owrs to search out and supply, 
according to the sphere of duty in which we are 
placed. And so longas the spirit of Church life 
and growth is found embodied in our work, so 
long will that work be, as it has been in time 
past, honored with a cordial welcome from the 
Church at large, far beyond anything justly due 
to us as individuals. 

_———— 

Livr not ror Trysei#.—No wonder men are 
unhappy in the world. There is always clashing 
when the machinery is out of gear. There is 
always trouble when the wheels are “off the 
track.” Man secks to live for himself—God 
made him to live for others. How swells that 
mother’s heart with joy when she can make her 
children happy! What a thrill of delight comes 
with that ldok of gratitude, that tear of joy, and 
that one of love, which are all that the widow and 
the orphan can render to their benefactor! The 
cup of happiness is an overflowing cup. It is 
like a bubbling fountain, ever pouring forth its 
blessings to refresh the weary and fainting, and 
made pure only by its own overflow. It is like 
the quiet meadow rill, fringed all along with 





flowers, yet concealed by the very exuberance of 
beauty and verdure itself doth nourish. 


XUM . 


“PEACE LIKE A RIVER.” 
Give me a heart of calm repose 
Amid the world’s loud roar, 

A life that like a river flows, 
Along a peaceful shore. 


I would roll onward to the deep 
In brightness, not in foam, 

And mid earth’s noise in stillness keep 
My soul's interior home. 


Come, Holy Spirit, hush my heart 
With gentleness divine ; 

Indwelling peace thou canst impart, 
O, make the blessing mine ! 


Above these scenes of storm and strife, 
There spreads a region fair ; 

Give me to live that higher life, 
And breathe that purer air. 


Allay this feverish, restless mood, 
Arrest life’s eager chase, 

And quench the thirst for earthly good 
With thy bedewing grace. 


€ome, Holy Spirit, breathe that peace 
Which flows from pardoned sin ; 
Then shall my soul her conflict cease, 
And find a heaven within. 
—_———__~.———__-— 
AFRICAN CHARACTER. 


Rey. J. T. Bowen, the well-known Southern 
Baptist Missionary, for several years, in Yoruba, 
speaks as follows of the Africans, in a communi- 
cation to the Christian Index: 

Africa is a vast country, larger than all North 
America, from the frozen ocean to the Isthmus, 
and her people exhibit a vast diversity of char- 
acter, 

The early stories of African barbarism had 
three sources: 1. The lying propensities of 
travellers and slavers ; 2. The fact that the coast 
people everywhere are barbarous; 3. The infer- 
ence that the people of the remote interior are 
much worse. But this inference is now known 
to beincorrect. Clapperton, Livingstone, Barth, 
and in short all who have penetrated into the 
interior, have testified that the people of those 
remote regions are far in advance of the coast 
people in everything pertaining to civilization. 
The barbarians of Africa are only about one-sixth 
part of the population. This, I repeat, on the 
highest authority of books. The romance of 
African barbarism, like the story of tailed ne- 
groes, must expand its wings and fly away before 
the light of truth. Even the coast people are 
not generally savages, for they live in houses, 
and support themselves by farming, not by the 
chase. ‘The people of the interior for the most 
part cultivate the soil with considerable skill ; 
they dwell in walled towns; they carry on many 
arts, as the smelting and forging of metals, 
leather-dressing, spinning, weaving, and tailoring, 
&e.; and finally they are polite, kind, and hos- 
pitable to strangers, and often anxious for mis- 
sionaries to live in their country. 

How is it that every man from Eurepe and 
America, who has once lived in Africa, is never 
satisfied to live elsewhere again? This fact is 
notorious. The reason of it is, that the Africans 
are the most docile, friendly, heart-winning 
people on the globe. Nowhere else do we see 
the good traits of human nature so well develop- 
ed. I quote the sentiment of Col. Hamilton 
Smith, a British officer, and a very respectable 
writer on Ethnology, when I say, itis impossible 
to live among the negroes and not love them. 
To the missionary they are doubly interesting, 
because of the intense eagerness with which they 
often listen to the Gospel. There is not one 
missionary who has ever been in the interior, 
who will deny, or even mitigate, a word that I 
have written. Is it likely, now, that the barbar- 
ism of these people will prevent the success of 
missions? But 1 will not rest on inferences; I 
will state facts which have become a part of his- 
tory, and ought to be universally known. 

In the first place, then, no missionary has 
ever abode for a few days in any town in the in- 
terior without preaching to swarms of deeply in- 
terested people of both sexes and all ages. No 
missionary has ever preached in a town for two or 
three months without gaining some converts. At 
least I have heard of none. It fell to my lot, 
under the providence of God, tobe the first who 
ever preached in the interior, and the first to 
consecrate the streams of Sudan by baptism. I 
had not been in Yoruba four weeks before seve- 
ral professed to believe, and I saw there some 
of the clearest cases of conviction and conver- 
sion. I have known two or three cases of people 
who believed under the first sermon. I have met 
with people from the more remote interior, who 
helieved in Christ and had renounced idolatry 
from hearing missionaries only a few times, near- 
er the coast. There are converts in many parts 
of Yoruba where Christ was first named in 
1852. 

——_@.——— 
OUR RELIGION. 


Christianity not only elevates and expands the 
powers of the human mind, but it purifies the 
thoughts, changes the affections, refines and 
softens the feelings. It makes old things pass 
away, subdues old animosities and prejudices, and 
implants in their room a friendship, a love and 
sympathy, which is unfelt by the world, and un- 
known save to the Christian’s heart. It kindles 
in the bosom the tenderest emotions and warm- 
est feelings for man, and awakens a deep sense 
of obligation to God; while it unfolds to the 
wandering spirit a happiness elevated as heaven 
and vast as eternity, binding it to the eternal 
throne with ties which can never be dissolved. 
No mortal tongue can speak, nor human heart 
conceive, the elevated and elevating influence of 
real piety—of that faith which supports, moves, 
and guides the soul to the celestial world, cleansed 
by the blood of Christ, and sealed by the Spirit 
of God. His promise and oath are pledged for 
its safe arrival there. There is no ground for ap- 
prehension, no room for despondency, and no ex- 
cuse for unbelief. 

Such, Christian friends, is the power of the re- 
ligion you profess, and such the ground on which 
your hopes rest for a blessed immortality. With 
your name written in that book, which no stain 
or blot can ever deface, yon may look beyond 
infirmity, and feel assured that your tears will all 
be wiped away, and the sighs that heave your 
bosom will be lost in the chorus of the redeemed, 
as the song of eternity shall give utterance to the 
mystery and glory of the Cross.—Zrue Witness. 

— —— 
THE LOVING-KINDNESS OF GOD. 


The loving-kindness of God | what a beautiful 
expression! How rich and consoling the thought 
contained init! Itis not mere good-will, nor 
mere complacent friendship, nor the mere neigh- 
borly kindness of human beings, although these 
are of high and precious account ; itis the good- 
will, the friendship, the kindness of love—of the 
love of God, who is love itself. We know some- 
thine of the loving-kindness of father and mother. 
We have been gently tended and nursed by this 
kindness ; or, parents ourselves, we know fall well 
the throbbing of parental affection. Deep, earn- 
est, self-sacrificing is human love in many tender 
relations. We trust in it fervently, and without 
fear. ©! ifthere were no human love in which 
we could trust, what a desolate place would this 
world be ! But the loving-kindness of God, of 
that great incomprehensible Being who fills the 
universe with His presence, and before whose 
majesty the pillars of heaven tremble—what a 
loving-kindness that must be ! the kindness of in- 
finite love wedded with infinite power! There 
is nothing that love can conceive of, or wish to 





do for its object, but is contained here, and ren- 
dered not only possible, but absolutely certain. 


THE GRAND DISTINCTION. 


There are many distinctions among mankind, 
distinctions formed by pedigree, wealth, learning, 
station, and so forth ; and these distinctions have 
their importance. ‘There is, however, one dis- 
tinction more important than either of these, or 
all of them combined—a distinction which runs 
a broad line of demarcation through the hnman 
family, dividing them into two great classes, and 
determining their states forever. This distinction 
is the foundation and nature of their religious 
hope. 

Hopes there are many and various cherished 
by mankind, but unless they are anchored in 
Christ—unless those who cherish them have seen 
their guilty and perishing condition, and have 
cordially received Christ to be their Saviour, and 
are found in Him, these hopes are vain and de- 
lusive now, and will prove for strencth but as 
the spider’s web when God taketh away the soul. 

There is no real distinction among mankind as 
to their native condition. By nature they are 
universally corrupt. There is no real distinction 
as to merits of their own. They have no merits. 
There is no distinction among them as to the 
fact whether they are violators of God's holy 
law. This law has been violated by them with- 
out a single exception. Nor is there any real 
distinction among them arising from the consid- 
eration that Christ has taken the place of some 
of them, to the passing by or exclusion of others, 
or on Christ were laid the iniquities of them all, 
and “‘ He tasted death for every man.” The real, 
the radical, the vital, the only vital distinction is, 
that some of them, and not others of them, have 
by repentance and faith united themselves to Him, 
and rest upon Him as the Rock of Ages. 

Hope in Christ : this is the grand fundamenta? 
distinction among the human race—a distinction 
compared with which all other distinctions are 
but the merest trifles. They respect the ephemeral 
only, respect time ; this respects the spiritual and 
the eternal. 

Fach inhabitant of earth is either in or out of 
Christ. Jn Christ, he has hope in Christ, a firm, 
stable, saving, divine hope, and is a true Chris- 
tian. Out of Christ, being depraved by nature, 
destitute of personal righteousness, and a trans- 
gressor of law, he is “ without hope and without 
God in the world,” and exposed to coming wrath ; 
for “out of Christ, God is a consuming fire.” 
Hope in Christ is the very criterion of salvation. 
As we are or are not at death found in Christ, 
so will be our glory, or our shame forever.—Re- 
ligious Herald. 

—_————_.g—_____. 
TEMPORAL BLESSINGS, 


Wish for them cautiously, 
Ask for them submissively, 
Want them contentedly, 
Obtain them honestly, 
Accept them humbly, 
Manage them prudently, 
Employ them lawfully, 
Impart them liberally, 
Esteem them moderately, 
Increase them virtuously, 
Use them subserviently, 
Forego them easily, 
Resign them willingly. 
—_—_— 


HOW TO HAVE LIGHT. 


We are responsible not only for what we do, 
but for what we see. More than we often think, 
the eyes of the soul are in our power. Say 
what we will of the obseurities of Revelation, 
and the mysteries of Providence, truly spiritual 
and believing men and women go on reading 
both, deeper and deeper, clearer and clearer, all 
their lives, till at last, no longer through a glass 
darkly—the veil taken away—they see as they 
are seen, know as they are known, stand face to 
face with the Saviour they have so long and so 
trustingly followed, and have “open vision for 
the written word.” If we do not behold the 
constellation of splendid truths that radiate their 
evangelic light from the Gospel, it is because 
blindness is in the dim pupils of our eyes, unused 
or abused. Just as fast as we will let it, the day 
will dawn and the day-star arise in our hearts. 
By living out all the goodness we know, in the 
daily beauty of holiness, we shall behold life’s 
grand proportions. By walking with Christ, 
you shall wear His likeness. Nay—for He is a 
living Christ—you shall have Him formed with- 
in you, not only the hope, but the present pos- 
session of glory. And because you know Him 
spiritually, in the purity and love of His life and 
Cross, men will also take knowledge of you, that 
you have been with Him, and are with Him now, 
and shall be His people forever.—Rev. Dr. F. 
D. Huntington. 


THE MIRAGE OF LIFE. 


The child’s eyes are enchanted, but he does not 
know it, and he believes in all he sees. He does 
not doubt the shimmer and the glory of the 
scenes that lie before him. To him the future is 
not a sandy desert strewed with dead men’s 
bones ; it is a widespread savannah, fruitful as 
the tropics, and delightful as Elysian plains. He 
gazes down the vista of life, and every phantasm 
seems to his ardent sight as a real and pleasant 
thing. There is not a pageant looming in the 
distance, there is not one of the dissolving views 
which hope creates and fancy touches up to be- 
wildering brightness, that the child does net ac- 
cept as real, and soon to be proved so. All the 
prismatic views that appear to flash across his 
forward path he thinks are really lighting it, and 
that he shall be touched and beautified by their 
radiance when once he is there. Bright and fair 
is the apparent prospect before him ; no wonder 
that the child is in haste to get on. There is 
everything to lure him—freedom, plenty, sweet 
gardens, flowing fountains, noble forms, smiling 
faces, and beckoning hands. He sees the waving 
of palms and the glitter of jewels ; he hears the 
voice of trumpet and of harp. Oh! all is before 
him—on, on, on. And on he rushes, breathless- 
ly, to the end of childhood, through youth, and 
often into manhood, before he becomes fully 
aware that the shape, complexion, and mien of 
his phantom have all been rapidly changing, and 
that what he took for true worth and beauty is 
in reality no better than a raree-show, or a mi- 
rage of the desert. At last, grown keen-eyed by 
hard lessons, he pierees through the cheat, and 
sees the bare and barren seeds of life. For him 
there is afterwards no more enchantment. 

<onesmsenesiipeianiotetie 
HOW AN OLD MAN LOST HIS HOPE. 


At a prayer-meeting which we attended on 
Sunday evening, the pastor, referring to remarks 
which a brother had made about his Christian 
experience, said that it was impossible to over- 
rate the importance of having a present experi- 
ence of the work of God in the soul, and illus- 
trated the danger of implicitly relying on a past 
experience of that work, by describing the ease 
of an old man, of whom he had heard in South 
Carolina, who gave ngevidence to anybody that 
he was a Christian, nae who felt sure of it him- 
self, because he once had what he calted a Chris- 
tian experience. This experience he had written 
out with great care, and when any person ex- 


, pressed doubts of the Christian charaeter of the 
| old man, the written document was produced as 


proof that it was sound all the way through. 
But on one occasion, when he went to get his 
precious paper to silence some doubter, he found, 
to his consternation, that the rats had eaten it 
up or carried it off! And from that hour his 
hope perished. The rats had ruined him, by put- 
ting the musty old document which contained all 
the religion he ever had, where he could not find 





it—Zhe Examiner. 
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But it isn’t necessary to go away ; we can do a IFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
great deal for Christ where we are. You will 
try and think of that, won’t you ; and while I’m 
away working for Him, you'll try and work for 
Him here?” She sat in silence till the sun be- 


gan to set. They watched his great red face, as 


Che Children at Home, 
bs the en {For Tae Evanceusr.] 
MERRY; OR, TRYING. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


To Cure a severe Cough or Cold, use 


Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


To Cure Whooping Cough, Croup, or Bronchitis, use 


among the different fractions of the Italian Liberal 
Party, I was invited to accept the presidency of a 
society which was to be entitled “ Nazione Armata.” 
I thought I should be able to be useful. The 


NANNIE 


SISTER MARY’S WEDDING. 
“It isn’t true, Sister , is it?” said Nan- 
nie, with a rather trembling voice, after Sister 
Mary had told her a great secret. 

“Yes! Nannie, it’s all true. Ina few weeks, 
I must go away ; and when I can come back I 
don’t know.” 

“What shall I do without you, Sister Mary ?” 
said Nannie, laying her face in her sister’s lap 
to hide the fast-falling tears. “I can never do 
right when you are not here to help me.” 

“ Who is it that is always with us to help us? 
You forgot. Jesus, when you said you never 
could do right, didn’t you ?” ‘ 

“No, I didn’t forget, but it is easier to do 
right wher you are here, you help me so much.” 

“T'm glad if I’ve helped you—but Jesus is al- 
ways with us to help us. You won’t forget Him, 
when I’m gone, will you ?” 

Nannie didn’t answer, the tears were coming 
too fast. Just then Sister Mary heard her mo- 
ther’s voice calling her, and kissing Nannie, she 
went down-stairs. Nannie’s tears came fast and 
thick, when alone, and it was some time before 
she could dry them and go down-stairs. 

The children’s faces were all very sad that 
night as they gathered round the table, for they 
knew that in a few weeks Sister Mary was to 
leave them. Even Jack could not perform his 
usual amount of work at thetable, and was satis- 
fied with somewhere near his sixth hot cake ; 
while Charlie made them all laugh by saving part 
of his supper, for Sister Mary to take to the 
little heathen children, in whom his mother had 
been trying to interest him. 

The weeks fled very swiftly and very sadly, 
though Sister Mary tried to keep a cheerful 
face. 

The children were often found in close confer 
ence over something, which was most mysterious- 
ly disposed of when any of their elders came 
near. The matter was explained one day, how- 
ever, by Jack giving Sister Mary a nice little 
wooden house, just like their own, even down 
to the porch, and green blinds. It was 
nicely put together and painted, and could be 
all taken apart, and packed in the trunk. Sis- 
ter Mary was very much pleased. She was not 
ashamed to let Jack see the tears that came, 
when she thanked him ; and for a wonder, Jack 
was not ashamed of his. 

While the family were all gathered round, and 
were examining the house with great interest, 
Charlie, who had been in the garden, came run- 
ning in, crying out, “‘ Lock the door! Lock the 
door !” 

“What for, Charlie,” said Jack, as he started 
to the door. 

“He’s coming—that man—to take Sister 
Mary away. Don’t let him in ;” and Charlie 
placed himself firmly against the door. 

They all laughed, and Jack, turning back the 
key he had just fastened, and with some difficulty 
moving Charlie, opened the door, and there stood 
Dr. Merry, and “ that man.” 

“That man” soon made friends with all the 
children except Charlie, though Nannie did tell 
Jack privately, ‘she thought he must have been 
named for his great-grandfather, as Jerome was 
most as bad a name as Nannie.” 

The children, with his assistance, examined 
very closely the map of Africa, and found out 
the exact situation of the missionary station 
where Sister Mary was going; and Jack obtain- 
ed from other sources all sorts of information, 
which he related to Charlie to his great terror, 
and which increased Charlie’s dislike to ‘“ that 
man” very much. The principal of these facts 
was, that all round on the trees hung great 
snakes, which would hug Sister Mary to death. 

And though “that man” told him that it 
was only in the woods, where Sister Mary wouldn’t 
have to go, that the snakes were, Charlie would 
not be satisfied. 

It was a warm, pleasant afternoon, when Sis- 
ter Mary and the children went for the last visit 
to the little grave they loved so well. 


The white violets had grown finely, and their 
green leaves were seen everywhere in the grass ; 
it was too late for the blossoms. On the grave 
gtew some bright green myrtle which Sister 
Mary had planted. And the willow-tree by 
Grandmother Merry’s grave had spread its 
branches over the little mound by its side. It 
was a deserted-looking graveyard. The fences 
were many of them fallen down, and the blackber- 
ry bushes and wild-cherry trees filled up every 
space, except here and there a little enclosure that 
was kept free by loving hands, like Dr. Merry’s. 
There were many graves, which had once looked 
fresh and bright as theirs ; but the hands that 
had trimmed and watered them were either far 
away, or already mouldering to dust by their 
side. Yet though it looked so deserted, the 
children loved to come there. The old trees 
were full of birds, that flew in and out unmo- 
lested ; and the wild rose-bushes that grew every- 
where were full of pale pink blossoms, and the 
blackberry bushes were covered with white ones. 
It was so still there too, except now and then a 
gush of music from the birds, that did not at all 
disturb the silent sleepers. The children loved to 
wander through it, reading the inscriptions, and 
scraping off the moss from the old tombstones 
to find the name. But this afternoon they sat 
down guietly by Nelly’s little grave, while Sister 
Mary gathered a few myrtle and violet leaves, 
When they had sat there some time, Sister Mary 

said, 


he slowly sank behind the trees ; and the tears 
came into Sister Mary’s eyes, for she knew that 
before he set again, she would be far on her 
journey. . 

“Let us sing,” she said, “our evening hymn 
before we go home.” So they sang, 


The sun is setting in the West, 

The night is coming on,— 

The night in which no labor’s wrought: 
My soul! what hast thou done ? 


The sun is setting in the West, 

The darkness cometh on ; 

O! pray, that when life’s sun shall set, 
Life’s labor may be done. 


It was a very sad day, when Sister Mary 
stood up in the little parlor, and gave the prom- 
ise which separated her from home. The part- 
ing too was very sad ; Jack had grown wonder- 
fully careless about his tears, and did not seem to 
care who saw them, and Charlie’s rage against 
“that man” reached its highest pitch, when he 
saw him actually going off with Sister Mary. 
Nannie sat down by the window and watched 
the carriage till it was out of sight ; then she laid 
her head on the sill, and the tears came fast, but 
the only words you could hear were, “O ! Mary, 
Sister Mary |” 

Dr. and Mrs. Merry went to Boston with 
Mary, and the children were very lonely. The 
evening they returned, when they had gathered 
together, Dr. Merry told them of the visit to 
the city, and of the great meeting in the church, 
where holy hands were laid on the young mis- 
sionary Jerome, setting him apart to a life of 
holy work. 

Mrs. Merry brought some little notes to each 
of the children, written in Boston. 

Here is Nannie’s : 

Dear LittLe Sister: What can I tell you of 
all this great city, and of the great ship that is 
waiting to take Sister Mary away. I couldn’t 
tell you all about them if I should try, for I 
have only a few minutes to write, so I will leave 
father and mother to tell you of them. I wish 
you could be here with me to see all the new 
and strange things I’veseen. There is a greater 
city though than this, of which you and I love 
to think ; and if we are never together here, in 
the streets of Boston, we shall meet on those 
golden streets. Don’t forget Jesus, Nannie, when 
I’m away, and don’t forget to do all you can for 
Him. He never forgets us, and He will always 
help us:if we ask him. Good-bye, dear Nannie, 
good-bye till—till when, I cannot tell, but we 
know we shall meet at last, because we love 
Jesus. I send a copy of: some verses, that I 
found in a little book, that I think will help 
ese Faint not, Christian, though the road 
Leading to thy blest abode 

Darksome be and dangerous too ; 

Christ thy Guide will bring thee through. 


“Faint not, Christian, though within 
There’s a heart so prone to sin ; 
Christ the Lord is over all, 

He'll not suffer thee to fall. 


“ Faint not, Christian, look on high, 
See the harpers in the sky ; 
Patient wait, and thou wilt join 
Chant with them of love divine.” 


i ap 
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Foreign, 


Mental Reservation Extraordinary.— As an instance 
of the necessity of investigating cases where relief 
is asked for, the Rev. Mr. Blunt, at a meeting of 
the Fieldlane Refuge, said: “ Not long ago a wo- 
man had taken him in with a piteous story that her 
husband had not had a day’s work for six months. 
It was true, for he was a night watchman !” 


Wholesale Accident—In Hyde Park, London, 10, 
000 persons were lately skating and sliding on 2'9- 
inch ice. In the midst of their sports, the ice 
cracked and began to give way. Of course the 
panic was great, and large numbers were thrown 
into the water, but by the exertions of the agents 
of the Royal Humane Society, nearly all were 
rescued. 


The Empress Eugenie and Crinoline—With respect 
to the rumor that_the Empress of the French had 
decreed the doom’ of crinoline, the Paris corres- 
pondent of the Court Journal asserts that no dim- 
inution was observable in the expansiveness of the 
dress her Majesty wore at the New Year levee. 
The Emperor, it is stated, was anxious to see crino- 
line abandoned ; but Eugenie having one day pre- 
sented herself before him in the meagre attire of a 
few years ago, he at once recanted, and hoops reign 
paramount. 


Protection for Crinoline.— Workers in wire in Lon- 
don are receiving large orders for wire-fenders on 
account of the peril and loss of life from the clothes 
of crinoline wearers taking fire. The crinoline 
projects the dress so far from the person, that the 
wearer may think herself at a safe distance from 
an open fire, when her dress is actually in contact 
with the flames. Thoughtless young ladies are, on 
this account, in special peril of the most appalling 
of deaths. The London wire-fenders should be in 
every house where there is an open fire. 


The Kidnapped Child, Edgar Mortara—The Jewish 
Chronicle states that the arrest of the inquisitor 
Filette has not taken place at the demand of the 
Mortara family. Signor Mortara, now in London, 
and almost in daily receipt of letters from his 
family, altogether denies the truth of the state- 
ment. He neither took any step as is imputed to 
him, nor did he authorize anybody else to act in 
this matter, either for himself or his family. 


The Imperial Pamphlet a Plagiarism.—The most re- 
markable circumstance in connection with “The 
Pope and the Congress,” is that the entire scheme 
therein propounded for the arrangement of the 
Roman question is to be found in a little work by 
Professor Giorgini of Flerence, and recently pub- 
lished in that city (‘Sub Dominio Temporale dei 
Papi.” Considerazioni di G. B. Giorgini. Firenze, 
Barbero Bianchie ©). This can hardly be a coin- 
cidence, as not only are the two schemes absolutely 
identical, with the exception of a more liberal pro- 
vision in Giorgini’s work for the inhabitants of the 
city of Rome, but the expressions employed are 
frequently in both cases precisely the same.—Lon- 
don Herald's Milan Correspondent. 

Rosa Bonheur js about to visit the United States 
professionally, An opulent French gentleman, an 
enthusiast in art,some time since commissioned her 





grandeur of the idea pleased me, and I accepted. 


crowd of modern Jesuits 
ed out “Anatema.” 


orable purpose. 


country to contribute to the subscription for the 
purchase of the million of muskets. 

If with a million of muskets Italy should not be 
able to arm a mission of soldiers in the face of the 
stranger, it would make one despair of humanity. 
Let Italy arm, and she will be free. 


submitted to the Swedish Diet by a cler, 
named Jansen, enacting that the entire Swedish 
clergy shall henceforth have complete control over 


ious subjects without first having been examined 
and authorized by a Protestant clergyman. 
proposition was unanimousty adopted, and some 
members proposed even more stringent measures. 


Merited Punishment—<At the conclusion of the 
year 1858, the Emperor of Russia appointed a 
Military Tribunal to try the individuals charged 
with robbery or negligence in supplying the army 
of the South and the army in the Crimea with pro- 
visions, during the war. The tribunal has just 
closed its sittings, and has passed a severe sen- 
tence. A great number of individuals employed 
in the commissariat have been severely dealt with. 
Major-General Zatler, Commissary General, and 
Col. Mosjenski have been deprived of their com- 
missions, their decorations, their titles of nobility, 
and are to be incorporated with the army as pri- 
vate soldiers. Councillors Wordezowski, Brodecki, 
Wit, and Bcetchebroff have been sentenced toa 
similar punishment. Councillors Wojeichowsk, Or- 
lowski, Akinin, and Tchowoff have been deprived 
of their appointments, and imprisoned in a house 
of correction. 


Paris Enlarged—On the morning of January 1g$ 
the whole circumference of Paris stepped out’a 
mile and drew within its embraces three hundred 
thousand new inhabitants. Paris now contains a 
population of a million and a half. When complet- 
ed the new city will be thirty miles in circumfer- 
ence with ninety-two gates. The old octroi wall is 
to be converted into a boulevard and planted with 
trees, and will constitute the largest street in the 


‘world. The people living between the old and 


new wall have been accumulating for some time 
great quantities of wine and other articles subject 
to city tax, with a view of being provided for years 
after they are annexed to the city with articles 
that have escaped the octroi. This evasion of the 
law has awakened the attention of the authorities, 
but there seems to be no remedy for it. The city 
revenue will be largely diminished the first year by 
this ingenious dodge of the law. 


The Botanical Garden of the Czar of Russia con- 
tains one of the finest collections of tropical plants 
in Europe. The extent of hot-houses is nearly a 
mile and a half. As there are only three warm 
months in the year, the plants during this interval 
are forced as much as possible, so that the growth 
of six months is obtained in that time, and their 
productive qualities kept up to their normal stand- 
ard. Although in the regions of almost perpetual 
snow, one may here walk through an avenue of 
palm-trees sixty feet high, under ferns and bananas, 
by ponds of lotus and Indian lily, and banks of 
splendid flowers, breathing an air heavy with the 
richest and warmest odors. 
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got alarmed, and has call- 


The Government of the Galantuomo was impor- 
tuned by the alarmists, and in order not to com- 
promise it, I have decided to desist from that hon- 
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clare, therefore, the society of the “ Nazione Armata” 
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cough, sore throat, croup, catarrh, headache, &c. 
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The Church Psalmist. 


By Rev. EB. W. PATTERSON, D.D, 
Chicago, Ill. 


I have used the Curca Psatmist constantly for the last fourteen 
years, and I can conscientiously say that it is, in my judgment 
—all things considered—the best Hymn Book for the ordinary ser- 
vice of the Sanctuary with which I am acquainted. This I say, 
after a careful examination of all the Hymn Books that are gener- 
ally known in this country. 


By Rev. SAMUEL W. FISHER, D.D., 
President of Hamilton College. 


After a constant use of it for nearly fifteen years, in the pulpit, 
lecture-room, prayer-room, and study, I may be permitted to say, 
that Ihave never met witha verse of bad poetry, and thatasa 
whole, the book has grown into my affections, and commended it- 
self to my judgment as the most admirable work for that part of 
the devotions of the sanctuary for which it is designed, which bas 
appeared in thia or any other country. 


By Rev. Dr. WILSON, 
Newark, N. J. 


T have jong used the Cuurcu PsaLmist, and have found it all that 
is needed in the public worship of the sanctuary. In lyrical excel- 
lence, in range of topics, and in capability of musical adaptation, I 
consider it the best Psalmody extant. 


By Rev. 5. C. AIKEN, D.D., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


For about sixteen years the Caurca Psatmist has been used in 
my Congregation, and with an iacreasing ton of its excell 
Though somewhat familiar with several volumes of sacred poetry, 
I know of no one superior to this in respect to the character of the 
psalmody, its variety, and its other desirable qualities. In the fact 
that it has been adopted by our General Assembly, and that any 
profits from its sale go to the support of our Publication Cause, 
there exists an additional reason, were one needed, for its use by 
our churches. 





By Rev. HARVEY CURTIS, D.D., 
President of Knox College. 


I have examined with much interest the supplement to the 
PsaLMist, recently published by the Committee, and wish to ex- 
press my gratification at finding it so rich an addition to what was 
before the best collection of sacred lyrics in our language. 


By Rev. ASA D. SMITH, D.D., 
New York. 


After careful examination and comparison with other books, the 

Cuurcn PSaLMist was adopted in my congregation several years 

ago. We have continued the use of it, to general acceptation and 

edification, as I believe, up to the present time. The addition now 

made to it, including many gems of hymnology, renders it a still 

—, admirable help to “ the service of song in the House of the 
rd. 


By Rev. WILLIAM AIKMAN, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Thave read it and sung it in the ehurch, in the house with 
friends who love sacred hymns, and alone, and my experience has 
been that while defects may be at first suspected and perhaps ob- 
served, yet a careful consideration will show that fewer faults have 
been committed and more errors have been avoided in this book 
ver = any which has preceded, or has yet been put in competition 
with it. 


. 


By Rev. THORNTON A, MILLS, DD., 


After using the Cavron PSarsust from the time of its first publi- 
cation, and carefully comparing it with other collections, I have no 
hesitation in declaring that I consider it superior to any book of its 
kind now before the public. 


By Rev. PROFESSOR ALLEN, 
Of Lane Seminary. 


have carefully examined the Hymns which compose the Supple- 
ment, and I do not hesitate to say that it combines more excellen- 
ces for worship in the Sanctuary and in social meetings than any 
similar work with which I am acquainted. I hope it will be intro- 
duced into all of our churches. 


By Rev. EDWIN F. HATFIELD, D.D., 
New York. 


Ever since its publication, in 1843, I have used it in public, so- 
cial, and family worship, with increasing’satisfaction. As a lyrical 
compilation, and as a vebicle of praise te God, it may safely chal- 
lenge a comparison with any other. 


By Hev. J. W. McLAN®F, DD., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
In the selection and arrangement of its materials—in the sim- 
plicity, purity, and elevation of its language—in the ease and flow 


of its stanzas, and fine lyrical spirit, it is superior to anything of 
the kind within my knowledge. 


By Rev. J. G. BUTLEB, 
Philadelphia. 


After a somewhat critical examination of the principal collec- 
tions of Psalmody now in use among our Evangelical churches, it is 
my clear conviction that for all the practical purposes of Sabbath 
worship, the Counc PSALMIsT, as now supplemented, has no supe- 
rior. 


By Rev. JOHN JENKINS, D.D., 
Philadelphia. 


The Cuvrcn Psarmist, with the Supplement, is not surpassed, if 
indeed it is equalled, by any Psalm and Hymn Book in use by the 
churches in the United States. 

These commendations of the Crurc Psataist could be greatly multi- 
plied, but it will hardly be found needful after the perusal of those 
already given. 


Prices of the Church Psalmist: 


12mo, plain sheep, large type, with first lines of 
gas of each hymn..., 

12mo, roan embossed, do 

12mo, do. do. gilt edges.. 

18mo, sheep 

18mo, roan embossed 

18mo, do. do. 

32mo, sheep . 

32mo, roan embossed... 

32mo, roan gilt... ....... 

12mo, superior Turkey morocco, gil 

18mo, do. do. do. do 

32mo, do. do, 


all the stan- 


gilt edges . 


Acopy of the 18mo Cavren Psacmist will be mailed to any minis- 
ter or Church Committee, desiring to examine it with a view to intro- 
duction, on receipt of 39 cents in postage-stamps. 


THE SUPPLEMENT 
Is also issued separately in muslin covers, at 15 cents per copy. In 
half sheep, 20 cents per copy. Postage, 8 cents. 
Special Terms 

Made with churches newly introducing the book. 

ORDERS for the Cucrcw Psatuisr should be addressed to the 
‘¢ PRESBYTERIAN Boox Srore,’’ 

1384 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 





R. J. B. MARCHISI’S CELEBRATD UTERINE CATHOLICON, 

FOR THE RELIEF AND CURE OF SUFFERING FEMALES. 
Climate and the sedentary habits of female life superinduces a 
multiplicity of diseases and weaknesses, that turns life into sad- 
ness, and pleasure into universal pain. It is estimated seven-tenths 
of all American females are suffering with some kind of disease 
peculiar to the sex. A good medicine must be their best friend 
When everything has been tried, the best physicians consulted 
years spent in anguish, and fortunes wasted, Marchisi’s Catholicon 
has restored health to the patient, and gladness to the fireside 
Numerous letters testify that it is NEVER TAKEN WITHOUT BEN 


‘“« Having now used the remedy for four years in my practice, I 
rely wholly on it for the cure of almost all female diseases. I re- 
main yours, &c., H. F. M.D. , Canandaigua, N. Y.”’ 

Mrs. A. Morrison, Utica, N. Y., says : ‘‘ It is twelve years since I 
have realized an hour of health. Part of the time it seemed I could 
not live, and I certainly did not desire to. . . . Iam cured— 
am WELL again. I cannot say enough for this Catholicon.”’ 

‘« T have used the Catholicon in my practice for four years with 
the most astonishing success. 

‘*B. O. BATLIN, M.D., Marysville, Ohio. 

“ Daughters, wives, and mothers! this medicine is a tried and 
tested thing. It willcure you. We refund the money when the 
results are not as indicated. Dr. Marchisi is a skilful French phy- 
sician, aml the first to apply the name of Catholicon. Beware of 
imitations. A pamphlet, with symptoms, treatment, letters, &c., 
sent gratis by mail, or delivered by agents. It is sold in almost 
every town, or sent by express. Price, $1 50 per bottle, or three 
bottles for $4. Do not confound Dr. Marchisi with any other man. 
Address Banwas & Panx, General Agents, 13 and 15 Park Row, 


% 2 
J. B. MARCHIST, M.D. 

A466 ‘Witbin the Reach of All!! 466 
ELEGANT TOILET EQUISITES, 
ACKNOWLEDGED by all to be the cheapest and most effectual. Pre- 
pared for Young and Old by the late sole manufacturess of those 
known as Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s preparations, but with which she de- 

clined further connection. 
On the following, therefore, the public can rely with confidence 
as to restorative virtues and harmlessness. 


Miss Tamsan Richards’ Improved Hair Re 
tive, and Improved Mair Dressing. er 
They neither Dye nor Stain! But will gradually and 

surely restore to the Hair its youthful color and luxuriance. 


NNETT, 





Thave used the Cuvren Psatmist for several years past, and | 


Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 
To arrest predisposition to Consumption, use 


DB. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY?! 
To Cure Dy ia or 


be ae 


Inds, 
y 


, use 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


To Cure Asthma, Acidity , or Heart Burn, use 


The O=xysceonated Bitters. 


These Remedies perform all they promise. They relieve suffer= 
ing, cure disease, restore health—thus affording consolation and 
comfort to the sick and afflicted, where discouragemeat and guffer- 
ing existed before. 

Crrpz, Wayne county, N. Y., March 10, 1867. 

Messrs. 8. W. Fowle & Co.: Tam happy to state that I have used 
the Oxygenated Bitters in my practice for the last three years im 
the treat t of pepsia, General Debility, Indigestion, and 
Affections of the Liver, with the most satisfactory results ; and 
would cheerfully reeommend to those suffering from these dig- 
tressing diseases to give this valuable medicine a trial. 
Respectfully yours, 

J. E. SMITH, M.D. 


Exwrer, Me., Sept. 30. 
This certifies that I have recommeded the use of Wistar’s Bal- 
sam of Wild Cherry for Diseases of the Lungs, for two years past, 
and many bottles, to my knowledge, have been used by my pa- 
tients, all with beneficial results. In two cases, where it was 
thought confirmed Consumption had taken place, the Wild Cherry 


effected a cure. 
E. BOYDEN, 
Physician at Exeter Corner. 
The only genuine Balsam has the written signature of “I. BUTTS 
on the wrapper. e 


Prepared by S. W. FOWLE & CO., Boston, and for sale by Drug- 
giata generally. 











A VALUABLE WorRkzk. 


We shall issue, in a few days, an entirely new 
work, called 


a a 
The American Christian Record, 
To which we respectfully invite attention. 
It will be an authentic and complete book of reference on all cur- 
rent religious topics, and all religious events of the year, and will 
contain 
A CLASSIFIED AND STATISMICAL RECORD OF RELIGIOUS AND 
MORAL ASSOCIATIONS in the United States and Europe. 
THE HISTORY, CONFESSION OF FAITH, AND PRESENT STATIS- 
TICS of each of the Religious Denominations of the United States 
and Europe. 
STATISTICS OF MORAL, BENEVOLENT, AND EDUCATIONAL IN- 
STITUTIONS in the United States. 
A CLASSIFIED LIST, AND THE POSTOFFICE ADDRESS, OF CLER- 
GYMEN of all Denominations in the United States. 
LIST OF LEADING CONTRIBUTORS AND TESTATORS to Religious 
and Benevolent Enterprises. 
RECORD OF DEATHS IN THE MINISTRY for the year. 
NOTABLE HELPS for understanding the Scriptures. 
RELIGIONS of Asia and Africa. 
RELIGIOUS AND MORAL TEACHERS of Mankind. 
SACRED BOOKS of al! Nations, 
MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 
BIBLE SOCIETIES of the United States and Europe. 
RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS of the United States and Europe. 
EMINENT CHRISTIANS who have died during the Year. 
BELIEFS OF ALL NATIONS. 
LIST OF GENEROUS CONTRIBUTORS to Christian Enterprises dur- 
ing the year. 
&., &., &., &., &., &. 


The above is given more to convey an idea of the general char 
acter of the work, than as an index to its voluminous contents, 
which will embrace everything of interest to intelligent religious 
minds. $ 

We believe a general record like this, to which every one might 
turn fer authentic information on all topics of current religious in- 
terest, has long been wanted, and would be found of great conve- 
nience, not only to clergymen and other church officers, but to alt 
interested in the moral and religious movements of the age. It has 
been the aim of the publishers to supply this want, and in THE 
AMERICAN CHRISTIAN RECORD to present a work which would 
enable all Christians familiarly to understand one another’s faith, 
efforts, and strength, in which each should be able to read the past 
and present story of his particular denomination and compare it 
with that of others ; and in which all might perceive at a glance, 
first, the efforts of individual institutions, and then the result 
their united operations throughout the entire world. 

In conclusion, we venture to say that so vast an amount of varied 
information on religious subjects has never before been brought 
within the compass of a single volume. A large 12mo, in clear 
ee type, on good paper, and neatly bound in muslin. Price, 
$1 25. 


*,* Copies mailed, prepaid, on reeeipt of $1 25. 
Aap Acents WanrTeD in all parts of the country. 


W.R.C. CLARK & MEEKER, 


PUBLISHERS, 
No. 49 Walker street, New York. 
Editors giving the above an insertion, and forwarding a copy of 
their paper, marked, will receive a copy of the work by mail, pre- 


paid. 
3 HEALTH OF AMERICAN 
WOMEN. 

Woman, from the peculiar physiological functions of her organs, 
and from the refined and delicate sensibility of her nervous sy: 
tem, is subject to diseases which destroy her own happiness 
greatly impair her power of contributing to the happiness of othe 
ers. Every mother and head of a family, and most women above 
the age of fifteen years, are painfully conscious of this fact, and 
all, in a greater or less degree, are interested im the search for @ 
prompt and efficient remedy for the various forms which the dia- 
eases alluded to assume. 

The experience of many years, the severe tests of investigation 
by scientific medical men, the use of the medicine in the practice 
and in the families ef physicians, and its general use in the families 
of clergymen and among the most cultivated and refined im the 
country, has resulted in stamping the elegant and well-knowm 
preparation of the Graefenberg Company as the only reliable rem- 
edy ever known for the universal and distressing diseases of 
women. 

It is prepared by an educated physician of great experience, 
and it will always be found fully equal to represontations concern- 


ing it. It is known as The Graefenberg Company’s 
UTERINE CATHOLICON. - 


Price $1 50 per bottle. For $6 five boitles are sent by express and 
charges prepaid to end of express line from New York. Addresg 
JOSHUA F. BRIDGE, M-D., Secretary and Consulting. Pi 
Graefenberg Company, No. 33 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 

wae Dr. Bridge may be y : 
Institution, or by letter, on all diseases. 
aa The principles and practice of medicine adopted by the 
Medical Board of the Graefenberg Institution are clearly set fort 
in THs GRABFENBBRG MANvAL OF HEALTH, a medical work of 300 
pages, published for family use. Prick 25 conts—on the receipt of 
which it is mailed to any part of the country. 


WINTER STYLE OF 
HATS, CAPS, AND FURS 
IN THEIR VARIETIES. 


Asuperior assortment of beautiful BEAVERS for Mieses ané 
Children. 


Clergymen and their families supplied at a disceunt. 
KELLOGG, Manufacturer, 361 Canal street 


INAMELED CHAMBER SUITES OF FURNITURE, ia all colors 
and styles, wholesale and retail, at $25 and upward. Alsee—-- 
MATTRESSES and PATLLASSES. 


WARREN WARD, No. 277 Canal street, 
Four doors Kast of Broadway, Now York. 


SANFORD’S 
LIVER INJIGORATOR; 


NEVER DEBILITATES, 
[t is compounded entirely from Gums, 

has become an established fact, a Standard Medicine, knows 
and approved by all that 
sorted to with confidence in 
is recommended. 

It has cured thousands) 
who had given up all hopes 
unsoticited certificates in my 

‘The dose must be adapted 
individual taking it, and us- 
act gently on the Bowels. 

Let the dictates of your 
use of the LIVER IN=- 
wilcure Liver Com- 
tacks, Dyspepsia, 
Summer Com- 
ry, Dropsy, Sour 
Costiveness, Chol- 
ra Morbus, Cholera 
lence, Jaundice, 
es, aud may be,used suc- 
ry Family Medi- 
HEADACHE, (as 
twenty minutes, if 
spoonfuls are tak- 
attack, 

Att who use It are 














have used it, and is now re- 
all the diseases for which ie 


within the last two years 
of relief, as the numerous 
jpossersion show. 

to the temperament of the 
ed in such quantities as te 
judgment guide you in the 
VIGORATOR, and i¢ 
plaints, Bilious At~ 
Chronte Diarrhoea, 
plaints, Dysente=- 
Stomach, Habituak 
le, Cholera, Chole=- 
Infantum, Flatu- 
Female Weakness= 
\cessfuliy as sa Ordina= 
cine, Itwillcure SICK, 
thovsands ean testify.) im 
two or three Te-~- 
eon at commencement Gf 


in its favor. jstving ow : 


MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLOW 
BOTH TOGETHER. 4 

Price One Dollar per Bottle, 


-—- ALSO, — ¢ 
SANFORD’s * 


CATHARTIC PILLS; 


COMPOUNDED FROM 
Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up fm 
GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will keep 


; 
. 








in any climate. 


The 


to cross the Atlantic, proceed to the great prairies 
of the far West, and paint, from life, a herd of wild 
buffaloes. She was to take her own time, accomplish 
it in her own way, and fix her own price. At first 
she declined to entertain the proposition, but finally, 
after turning it over in her mind, and reflecting 
what an original and splendid work she could make, 
she has accepted the offer, and comes over in th 
Spring to make the picture. 


Diamonds.—A Mr. Amunn has arrived in London, 
having for sale a considerable parcel of diamonds, 
some of them quite extraordinary for size and im- 
portance. He had disposed of a few, the price 
ranging from £1000 to £15,000. An uncut brilliant 
of amusual magnitude he has refused to part with 
for seven million francs, and stands ont for £300,000, 
Lwhich, if he can’t get in Paris, he carries the gem 

to Amsterdam or St, Petersburg. The “diggings * 
in Lucknow“and some other favorite hidden ‘local- 
ities during the mutiny were not unproductive. 


Famili Ca- 
tle but etna Calhertie 
The 


used in his Lay al te 
constan ny 
havelong nseathe PILLS 
gard to their 
the 


(stich the proprietor ‘haw 


He 


The most effectual and 
wholesome Saleratus ever 
introduced. 


FOR SALE by GROCERS Everywhere. 


MANUFACTORY, 
345 Washington St., cor. Franklin St., 
NEW YORK. 


LOOEKINGGLASSOS, 
PORTRAIT AND PICTURE FRAMES, GILT MOULDINGS, 


GLAZIERS’ DIAMONDS, CORDS, AND TASSELS, 
: ETC., BTC. 
TRRORS for Private Parlors, Hotels, and Steamboats, on hand 
A “Wiatow Contin: tog ch, and American En 
Ls0, iow ices lish, French, and American Engray- 
5 os etc!, at wholesale and retail. 
JOHN S. WILLARD, Manufacturer, 
260 Canal street (between Broadway and Centre str A 
formerly 440 Pearl street. 


UNEQUALLED BY ANY IN THE MARKET. 


Rar Insist on these, a8 some druggists will offer 
which they make more prot. Also. poh sts mat 


MRS.°S. A. ALLEN’S INFALLIBLE CORN SALVE. 
Prinsipal Wholesale and Retail Dopot, 466 Canal street. 


“This is a pleasant place to come to for 
the last time. Somehow it makes me feel as if 
I shouldn’t be so far away from youall. It will 
pot be a great while before we shall all sleep in 
some place like this ; it may be here, and it may 
be somewhere else. I may be here with the rest 
of you under this willow-tree, or I may be laid 
dn Africa under the palm-trees ; but if we love 
“Jesus, it will not be long before we shall all be 
“together in heaven, never to part: only think of 
that,—never to part.” ‘There was a long pause, 
when. Sister Mary went. on: “ We shall never 
be sorry, when. we all meet there, that we left our 
friends or anything else, to labor for Christ, 
everything we have done will seem so little then. 


duced through the country, based onasolemn declaration, that 
their character as remedies shall not be compromised to the least 
want of confidence, and we ask all to procure and read our Circu- 
jars, to be found with all dealers. Hf more than we give in reliable 
testimonial, or in price (which is within reaeh of ail), is wanted 

we confess it beyond our power to produce ft. We ask all to read 
Circulars, and then we court the severest investigation. 


J. W. HUNNEWELL & Co., 

7 and 8 Commercial Wharf, Sole Agents for Boston. 
GEO. HUNNEWELL, 145 Water street, 
Sole Agent for New York, under the special] supervision of 
JOHN L, HUNNEWELL, Pharmaceutist. 
BARNES & PARK, and F. C, WELLS & CO., 


Special Agents for New York. 


Also, by the nsual wholesale dealers im Boston, Hartford, New 
Haven, New York, &c., &c. 


$33 50 FOR 14 WEEKS’ BOARD AND, TUITION, at Fort 


Fiward Institate, Brick Buildings, for ‘Yadies and. 
Gentlemen. For Circulars, address A 
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, wenty years. 

and the satisfaction a4 

use, has induced me to place 

that different Cathartics ae 
THARTIC PIL > 

is] @ \ikis well extsbttshed soa, 
ivariety of the purest V. 
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@wSPECIAL EDICTI®’W 


HOUSEKEEPEBS! 
DeOXT LAY DOWN YOUR CARPETS !—Hotel Keepers, Don’t 


[ay Down Your Carpets! Steamboat Owners, Don’t Lay 
Down Your Carpets, Janitors of Public Buildings, Don’t Lay 


P 
ea aaite 
yeti a peat 
Down Your Carpets! Paterfamilias who are Travelling for Pleas- 


es ‘Pains i the 

Gar Cary lag for Plea stivences, Palm 

ure, sen m’’ to your Housekeeper !—‘‘ Don’t Lay ° 

Down Carpets!" Upholsterers, ‘Don't Lay Dews any Carpets é of ppe- 
hi 





ie 
ne: 
Oil Cloths, or Matting, without using HARRINGTON’S PATENT ver, Loco & a 
CARPET LINING, ’ Use it in Churches, Hotels, Private Houses, seston se over 
Parlors, Bedrooms, Reading Rooms, Bank Parlors, Insurance Offi- all Ih fam matary 
ces, Lodge Rooms. hildren or Ads 
fier of the ; 


Anywhere, Everywhere, in Every Place where Carpets, Oil 
Cloth, and Matting are used. 

'Tis the cheapest and the best : it preserves the Carpets, pre- 
vents them from wearing out, and adds rich appearance to the 

LOWEST PRICE CARPETS. 
J. R. HARRINGTON, Agent 
For the New York Curpet Lioiig Company, 
62 Warren street, 
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Roy, JOSEPH FE! KING 
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Fort Edward, W. % 
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Fulton Street Meeting —The Rev. O. B. Bidwell 
has just returned from a tour in Europe. While 
there he visited and participated in the exercises 
of many of the religious meetings in London, and 
various paris of Great Britain. Ona recent oc- 
casion he remarked that, 

There are very many revivals of religion now. in 
progress in a multitude of places in Great Bvitain, 
and a remarkable waking up to the importance of 
spiritual things. There seems to be a peculiar ex- 
pectation on the part of Christians all over the 
kingdom, that God is about te do a great ‘work 
there. For this they are praying earnestly day by 
day, with strong crying and tears. This is mani- 
fested in the multiplication of daily prayer-meet- 
ings in large cities, and many country towns. And 
these meetings are emphatically prayer-mectings, 
the whole hour being filled up with alternate prayer 
and praise, with one or two readings of the Scrip- 
tures. In London, where there are at leasta dozen 
daily prayer-meetings in the middle of the day, 
no opportunity is given for exhortation or the free 
imterchange of viewsgand feelings. 

They do not adopt the American plan of having 
the exercises interspersed with brief remarks and 
striking facts, which we are accustomed to regard 
as the “more excellent way,” and without which 
the Fulton Street Meeting would be shorn of one 
of its essential elements of life. 

If British Christians would-once introduce this 
feature, under proper restrictions, I am quite sure 
it would adda new interest which nothing else can 
do, and prayer itself would become more definite, 
intelligent, importunate, and effectual. The noon 
meeting in Glasgow adopts this course in part, and 
an opportunity is given just before the close for 
communicating information ; and the effect is seen 
in the increased interest that gathers around the 
meeting. 

The great work in Ireland is still progressing, 
and no one now doubts its genuineness, as many 
did at first, but all regard it as a most wonderful 
work of God. And a great cloud of mercy seems 
to be hanging over England, and especially over its 
great metropolis, that betokens a glorious shower 
of grace, more copious than that which descended 
upon Ireland or America. 

About a year and a half avo, Dr. Hatfield of this 
city read a letter froma poor widow in London; 
she having seen his name ina paper. She describ- 
ed her great afflictions and trials—how her husband 
and friends had been removed by the cholera many 
years ago—and closed by asking the prayers of 
the Fulton street meeting in behalf of her only son, 
a young man of twenty-five years of age. The case 
was presented, and earnest prayer was offered, 
and there is some good reason to hope it was an- 
swered. 

Dr. Hatfield gave me the letter when I went to 
London last Summer, and I found that poor widow 
at London Fields, one of God’s precious ones. She 
had been a cripple lying upon ker bed almost help- 
less for eighteen years ; yet she was able to write 
by means of a little table that stood near, upon 
which lay her well-worn bible and hymn book. 
Her son was in a mercantile house a hundred miles 
from London, and she hoped he had begun to love 
the Lord—if not, she had strong faith to believe 
that he would be brought to Christ. For she said 
she believed that God intended to answer our pe- 
titions,.or else He would never have putit into our 
hearts to ask Him. 

She has since gone to heaven, but she has left 
the fragrance of her piety and her holy examplein 
the neighborhood where she lived. She had writ- 
ten her touching story to Peter Drummond, of 
Stirling, who published it in his own paper, the 
British Messenger; and by means of her corre- 
spondence with him, many Christians were stirred 
up to prayer and to work for Christ. 

I am sure all will be glad to hear of two revivals 
of religion which I witnessed in Scotland. One of 
them is in the Wynd church, in Glasgow. It com- 
menced three or four months ago, and is still in 
progress. Hundreds of the lower class have been 
converted—meetings @yery evening in the weck, 
and often continued till midnight. 

There is also a glorious work of grace at Stone- 
house, a manufacturing village about seventcen 
miles from Glasgow. I saw a large congregation 
assembled in the largest church in the place, and 
listening to the Word for two hours with the most 
serious attention. More than a hundred have been 
born again, and the pastors desired me to present 
their case for prayer at the Fulton Street Meeting, 
that God would grant them a yet greater blessing: 


A gentleman, a converted Jew, rose up in the 
meeting, and said there were more like him in this 
city than professing Christians supposed. He had 
reason to know that there were more than two 
hundred converted Jews in this city. He went on 
to say that for the most part these owed their con- 
version, under God, to their own converted breth- 
ren, who labored unostentatiously among them, and 
to private reading and investigation. He rebuked 
Protestant Christian clergyman for their lukewarm- 
ness in behalf of the Jews; many of them were 
ready to say they never had seen a converted Jew. 
Let such look upon the speaker. The laity of the 
Christian Churches were ready to give liberall y in 
this behalf, did not their leaders through apathy 
stand inthe way. We were indebted to the Jews 
in large part for the Scriptures, and it became us to 
pray and labor and exert ourselves more in their 
behalf. The speaker knew one missionary who had 
himeelf conversed with more than sixty Christian 
Jews in this city. With the exception of the “lit- 
tle Church of Scotland,” as he termed it, he felt 
free to say, that Christendom had not done its duty 
with reference to his people. Possibly, ono reason 
for the present apathy on this subject, may be dis- 
trust with regard to the organization of the Society 
for the amelioration of the Jews. 


Prayer in the Pennsylvania Legislature— A daily 
morning prayer-meeting has been started among 
the members. This meeting is held at half-past 
eight. On the first day twenty-five members at- 
tended ; on the second day, forty. So it has gone 
on, until there are now over seventy who attend. 
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PRAYER FOR COLLEGES. 

Messrs. Editors :—The day of Prayer for Colleges 
and other Institutions of learning (the last Thure- 
day of the month) is at hand. Let me urge all our 
ministers to a public observance of the day, and 
preparation to make it profitable to their congrega- 
tions, and all the readers of the Evaxcenisr to at- 
tend. Let us pray for the young in all our schools, 
who are in process of training for usefulness ; they 
are the hope of the Church. 

But the leading idea of this day of prayer is for 
an increase of ministers of the Gospel. There is no 
interest that towers above that of an adequate supply of 
ministers for the country and the world. The bare 
publication of the fact that our Church has almost 
the same number of ministers and congregations, 
as shown by the “ minutes” of the last Assembly, 
was calculated to lull to rest many Christians. _But 
many of our clergymen are superannuated; they 
have worn out in the work (but churches never 
become superannuated) ; some are presidents and 
professors in Colleges and Seminaries of Learning ; 
some—too many—are employed as agents; and a 
few perhaps have so far secularized themselves 
that they are unfit to minister profitably to any 
people; and a few more excellent men seem to 
lack the requisite gifts to make them acceptable to 
any Church. 

Our churches are noé supplied with ministers. 
Kansas is crying for men, and Minnesota, and the 
whole West, and even in that highly favored sec- 
tion of our Church in the midst of which stands 
our excellent Theological Seminary (at Auburn), 
Ithaca, Ist Ward Church, Syracuse, Geneva, “West- 
minster,” and if Dr. Thompson goes to Cincinnati, 
the “First” church, Buffalo, are in need of pastors. 


But there are great numbers of young men in 
the Church who need to have the subject laid be- 
fore them by their pastors. Let us pray for them; 
Iet us search out such as promise to be useful in 
the ministry ; let us answer their inquiries, clear 
away their doubts, and encourage them to under- 
take the “good work.” For “ the fieldis the world”; 
it is “ already white unto the harvest.” The Lord 
of the harvest necdcth reapers; it is ours to find 
and bring them forward. But many of them are 
poor. The road to the ministry seems obscure, 
long, and to some impracticable. Why should not 
our Church say no young man shall come short of 
the ministry for want of pecuniary aid? In view of 
the present wants of the Church and the world, we 
cannot safely say less. Ministers, elders, brethren, 
let us advance to this point! It is comprehensible 
and definite. It is our duty. Let this be our 
solemn resolve, while we wait before the Lord in 
prayer. Give this assurance to the young men in 
our communion, and notwithstanding the low state 
of religion in the Church, #fd the flattering pros- 
pects in business before many, our Colleges and 
Theological Seminaries will be full to overflow- 
ing. Nothing but the uncertainty of aid keeps 
our young men back. We owe it to them, we owe 
it to God, to.remove this hindrance. Nothing will 
answer the purpose, but in the fear of God, and 
with His aid, to resolve upon the education of every 
needy aud worthy aspirant to the ministry. Then 
our pulpits will bo supplied, and new fields open- 
ing every day be entered, and we shall do our 
share in the evangelization of our country and the 
world. There is no more imperious want of the 
Church than the courage and sense of responsibil- 
ity to make this high resolve. H. K. 

IE ae 
Presbytery of Ontario.—The Presbyiery of Ontario 
held its annual meeting in Geneseo, on the 3d of 
January. Rev. Geo. P. Folsom was chosen Moder- 
ator; Rev. J. R. Page, the last Moderator, preached 
the opening sermon from 1 Jobn iii,2. Rev. A. 
M. Stowe, of the Presbytery of Geneva, addressed 
the Presbytery in behalf of the Church Extension 
Committee, of which he is District Secretary. 
Rey. Levi Parsons, Jr., and Elder L. J. Ames, 
were chesen Commissioners to the next General 
Assembly ; and Rev. Luther Conklin, and Elder 
Charles Colt, their alternates. 
Rev. Geo. P. Folsom was appointed Commissioner 
to the Theological Seminary at Auburn. Rev. Na- 
thaniel Elmer was appointed to preach the sermon 
at the next stated meeting ; and Rev. Luther Conk- 
lin, his alternate. 
The narrative on the state of religion represents 
the churches as enjoying peace and harmony, and 
a good degree of prosperity, the congregations as 
generally increasing, and the Sabbath schools as 
flourishing, while it deplores the fact that there 
has been no general revival of religion within the 
bounds of the Presbytery. Union Corners was 
chosen as the place of the next stated meeting. 


Creditable—The Providence Journal says that 
the Ashland Manufacturing Company whose mills 
are in South Scituate, R. I., have erected a beauti- 
ful little church for the use of the operatives, 
which was dedicated on the 13th ult. Not a few 
of the large manufacturing companics in New Eng- 
land, and perhaps elsewhere, not only provide 
church accommodations, but also cheap and com- 
modious rentals, libraries, &c., for those in their 
employ. We trust more and more attention will 
be paid to the moral and physical welfare of the 
young employed in these establishments. ‘here is 
still room for improvement, and it may be one of 
the compensations attending the late disaster at 
Lawrence, to call attention anew to this subject. 


Revival—_ God has blessed my labors in one of 
the churches of my charge, Union Presbyterian 
church, Erie county, Pa. Since August last I have 
visited them every third Sabbath. The week pre- 
ceeding Christmas, and the one following, we occu- 
pied in holding a series of meetings, and in com- 
memorating our Saviour’s sufferings for a lost world. 
We had a most precious season. Ten united them- 
selves with the church; others will doubtless come 
in at our next communion. 


Since then the Union church have had a dona- 
tion, as expressive of their kind regard towards 
myself and family. The result was some sixty dol- 
lars in money and substantials, which they forward- 
ed to me by the hands of a delegated committce. 
It was truly a surprise visit, as my first intimation 
of their purpose was the reception of their gifts. 
May the Lord abundantly bless them, and teach 
them in the sweet experience of their souls, that it 
is moro blessed to give than to receive. 
G. H. H. 

The Northwest.—Rev. Mead Holmes, who is now 
engaged in the Sabbath School cause in Wiscon- 
sin, remarks, in the course of a late letter to the 
Evancruist, that “ the times there are stringent,— 
indeed, terrible. In common with many,I am a 
child of disappointment, suffering under the pres- 
sure—obliged to hire money at 12 per cent. to 
meet current expenses. Between November 20th 
and December 20th, through the deep mud, over 
the jolting hubs, and with wheels, through the 
snow, I traveled 248 miles, visited 84 families, 
preached 15 sermons, delivered 32 addresses, or- 
ganized 7 new Sabbath schools, aided 18 previous- 
ly organized, and carried on quite an extensive cor- 
respondence.” 


Christian Association—The Central Committee of 
the Christian Association, located at Richmond, 
Va, has fixed New Orleans, April 11, for the annual 
Convention of the American Association. 





REVIVALS IN FOREIGN LANDS. 

Our files of papers by the last mail bring us 
cheering intelligence of the outpouring of God's 
Spirit in many parts of the world, and furnish fresh 
incentives to rencwed and fervent prayer that the 
ends of the earth may speedily be brought to a 
knowledge of Christ. 


England.— A series of united revival prayer-meet- 
ings, extending over twelve weeks, have just been 
brought to a close at Glossop, Derbyshire, England. 
They were held weekly, going the round of the va- 
rious places of worship, and conducted by the min- 
ister of the place where the meeting was held, both 
Churchmen and Dissenters uniting in the good 
work. The attendance (varying from 300 to 900) 
and spirit of prayer manifested have been of a very 
gratifying nature. Public attention has been 
aroused, and many are willing to listen to the 


words of eternal life. 

Isle of Jersey— Rev. Mr. Pearce, of St. Heliers, 
Isle of Jersoy, writes to the British Standard: 

The general religious movement throughout our 
country is shared in by the various evangelical 
churches ia this island. We have for some time 
held a united midday prayer-meeting in one of our 
largest schoolrooms, which has been well attended, 
and productive of great good in uniting the various 
sections of the Church of Christ. This meeting has 
proved a happy preparation for the special services 
of last week, which have been of a most hallowed 
character. A daily prayer-meeting was held in a 
room holding 700 or 800 people, which was quite 
filled each day, and a solemn impression was pro- 
duced at each service. On Friday evening a meet- 
ing for prayer and addresses on special subjects 
was held in the Queen’s Assembly-rooms. The 
room, which is large, was crowded in every part 
long before the time of commencing. It is sup- 
posed that not less than 1,500 persons were gath- 
ered together, and a deep and solemn impression 
rested on the meeting. Iam notable to report 
any direct spiritual results, but there is little doubt 
that these meetings are the beginnings of good 
things, and that God is about to shower blessings 
on us here as elsewhere. 

The week of special prayer for the conversion of 
the world, which was a season of such delightful 
interest in this country, appears to have been very 
generally observed in London and elsewhere. Many 
interesting incidents connected with the meetings 
for that purpose are detailed in our foreign relig- 
ious journals, 


Australia.—The Standard has also an account of 
a revival in South Australia, written by Rev. J. D. 
Whittaker, Primitive Methodist minister of Koo- 
ringa, in which he says: 

When your last came to hand, I was engaged in 
a most glorious revival of religion; there never 
was sucha one in this colony before. In the be- 
ginning of July it commenced with us. I had been 
preaching from Acts xvii. 32,33, and the Lord gra- 
ciously blessed the Word. Silently a move was 
made by the power of the Holy Spirit among the 
people, and almost at every meeting afterwards 
some were saved, This was the case at open-air 
preaching as well as in the chapel; and the Word 
of the Lord grew and multiplied. Ina short time 
the new converts in our chapel numbered 140. 
During this the Wesleyans and Bible Christians 
caught the holy fire,and it was not long before 500 
persons were hopefully brought to God. This was 
indeed a mighty work of God. Those converted 
were mainly married people, and settled in life; a 
few young, from sixteen to twenty-two years of 
age; a few under; but most from twenty-three to 
thirty-two—eight or ten from thirty-two to fifty- 
six. The power of the truth and the Spirit of God 
Was 60 mighty that men could not work in the mine 
by day nor women rest in their homes. Sometimes 
our chapels would not be closed before two or 
three in the morning. And by day from house to 
house we went to direct anxious inquirers in the 
way of the Lord; and cries for merey could be 
heard all over the township by day and night. Our 
chapel would be filled night after night; and so of 
others—twenty, thirty, or forty brought to God on 
anight. O, it was indeed glorious to see strong, 
stout hearts bow before God, supplicating mercy 
at the throne of grace, weeping in agony, bringing 
their burden to Jesus, who healcth all our diseases 
and forgiveth our sins! Blessed be His holy name! 
I do not know how to praise God sufficiently for 
this work of grace. 
The same writer also mentions very hopeful signs 
of a revival at Geelong, and states that their union 
meetings for conference and prayer are largely at- 
tended and deeply solemn. The Bishop of Mel- 
bourne takes aw active part in the exercises. 

-_—__-=> —-—— 

Revivals.—The attendance on the daily prayer- 
meeting in Cincinnati has father increased of late. 
In several of the Methodist churches in Buffalo, there 
seems to be a rising religious interest—There have 
been about thirty conversions in the Congrega- 
tional Society in Peacham, Vt., since last Spring— 
apparently resulting from the death of a young lad, 
after an illness of only three days. A work of 
grace of an interesting character is in progress in 
South Berwick, Mass:——About 30 persons have 
united with the Wesley Chapel in Cincinnati within 
a week, and the interest is constantly increasing. 
Rev. Mr. Taylor, of California, preaches there. 
Rev. Mr. Goodrich has been assisting Bro. Shaw, 
of Windham, Ohio, during the past week, the re- 
ligious interest which existed at the installation 
having greatly increased.——The Great Revival in 
Urbana, Ohio, says the C. C. Herald, which has been 
in progress in the First and Second M. E. Churches in 
this place, for the last two or three months, con- 
tinues with unabated success. It pervades the en- 
tire community, and is the topic of conversation in 
all circles, in the streets and in places of business. 
More than two hundred souls have been converted, 
embracing all classes of society, and in some in- 
stances, entire families. Such a wonderful work of 
grace has never been witnessed in Urbana, famous 
as it has been in years past for revivals. Large 
and serious congregations attend the churches 
every night, and the altars are siill crowded with 
penitents. Mectings are now being held in the 
Presbyterian and Baptist churches with much suc- 
cess. They have already called in ministerial aid 
from a distance. The Baptist papers chroniclea 
great many revivals. In Bordentown, New Jersey, 
some forty have been baptized, and at Newark, 
Camden, Holmdel, Middletown Point, and Cape 
Island, more or less extensive revivals are taking 
place. In Pennsylvania, at Radnor, Eric, and in not 
a few localities in New York, hundreds of conver- 
sions are recorded in our Methodist churches. 


The Presbytery of Buffalo, at their recont stated 
meeting at Dunkirk, appointed Rev. Albert T. Ches- 
ter, D.D., and Rev. Charles T. Mussey, clerical, and 
Thomas Farnham and Samuel A. Brown, lay dele- 
gates to the next General Assembly. They also dis- 
missed Rev. J. Leonard Corning and Rev. Alfred 
W. Gray to the Presbytery of Milwaukee ; Rev. 
A. H. Lilley to the Presbytery of Lyons, and Rev. 
Alvan Cooper to the Presbytery of Catskill, and ad- 
journed, to meet at St. Catharine’s, C. W., on the 3d 
Tuesday of June next. T. 8. 
Theological Seminaries—In looking over the 
American Almanac for 1860, we find that there are 
in the United States fifiy-one Theological Semina- 
ries. Of these only three, Andover, Princeton, and 
Union in New York city, have over a hundred stu- 
dents each. Two have between fifty and a hund- 
red students. Seven have between thirty-six and 
fifty. Lane and two others have thirty-six stu- 
dents. The remainder of the Seminaries, thirty- 
six in number, have a smaller number of students 
than Lane. Of these thirty-six, nineteen have been 
in existence as long or longer than Lane.—C. C. 

















Herald. 


Appeal for Funds on Behalf of the Kentucky Exiles.— 
It is known to the public that twelve families, in- 
cluding thirty-six persons—farmers, artizans, teach- 
ers, and missionaries, with their wives and little 
ones, including youth and the aged, several of them 
being natives of Kentucky—were, on the 23d of 
December last, forced out of Madison county and 
the State by “sixty-five citizens, comprising much 
of the wealth and influence of the county,” the 
representatives of a public meeting, not because 
they had violated any law, or been guilty of any 
misdemeanor, but simply for being engaged in pro- 
moting the cause of Christ and humanity as peace- 
ful emancipationists and Christians. 

These meritorious exiles, most of them poor in 
this world’s goods, were compelled to leave their 
homes in the dead of Winter, abandoning their lit- 
tle property and the provision they had made for 
their support, almost wholly destitute of means, and 
seek an asylum among strangers, in a neighboring 
free State. They have appealed “To the People of 
the United States” in justification of their princi- 
ples and conduct, and have invoked the prayers 
and codperation of “the luvers of righteousness, 
North and South,” in securing to them their lost 
privileges, freedom to the slave, and security and 
prosperity to all. 

The Executive Committee of the “American 
Missionary Association,” in whose service several 
of the exiles were employed (Rev. John G. Fee, 
Rey. J. A. R. Rogers, and others), now appeal to 
the friends of freedom and religion for funds to re- 
licve the missionaries and others of the outraged 
band, in view of their losses and necessities, in the 
hope that they will be welcomed back to their field 
of labor, when the frenzy of their persecutors sub- 
sides, by many of the people of Madison county 
who have prized and still prize the efforts of their 
exiled friends, to promote the education and spirit- 
ual welfare of themselves, thoir families, and the 
community. 

The Committee would include in their Appeal the 
case of Rev. Daniel Worth, of North Carolina, who 
is also a missionary in the service of the American 
Missionary Association,and who has been arrested 
while preaching a Gospel of freedom and good-will 
in his native State, and is now a prisonor in bonds 
for the Gospel’s sake. 

All contributions for the aid of these servants of 
Christ and friends of humanity may be sent to 
Lewis Tappan, Treasurer of the American Mission- 
ary Association, 48 Beekman street, New York, and 
the same will be sacredly appropriated by the 
Committee for the immediate relief of the exiles and 
imprisoned, and for the furtherance of the cause 
of righteousness and freedom in Kentucky and 
North Carolina. 

For the Executive Comiitice, 
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Mission Chapels.—Owing to the inability or indis- 
position of the Christian public to sustain churches 
in the lower parts of the city, the subject of estab- 
lishing some twenty free Mission Chapels, in the 
destitute wards, is now being discussed. Our 
Baptist brethren, we believe, take a warm interest 
in this movement. It has been suggested, we un- 
derstand, to provide plain, substantial buildings at 
convenient points, and use the upper stories for 
chapel purposes, while the store-rents of tho ro- 
mainder shall ¢o in part or whole to the support of 
the mission. The scheme is altogether oxperiment- 
al, but it is in the hands of a number of gentlomen 
who are determined to try it. Each will be supplied 
with a minister. They will be free, or if the  sit- 
sings are rented at all, the price will be merely 
nominal, 

Ordination of a Missionary.--Mr. Alvin B. Goodale, 
M.D., was ordained by the Third Presbytery of 
New York on Sabbath evening last. The services 
took place in the presence ofa full audience, at the 
Fourteenth street Presbyterian church, of which 
the candidate is a member. An impressive dis- 
course was preached on the occasion by Rev. R. 
D. Hitchcock, D.D., of Union Seminary. The charge 
to the candidate was by the Pastor, Rev. A. D. 
Smith. It was brief, affectionate, and judicious. 
Rey. Dr. Coe offered the ordaining prayer. Secre- 
tary Wood, Rev. Mr. Meigs, formerly of the Ceylon 
mission, and Rev. Mr. Wallace, took part in the in- 
teresting services. Mr. Goodale was recently ap- 
pointed to the Southern Armenian mission by the 
American Board. 

Not Run Out Yet.—Ata recent Anniversary of the 
Sabbath school of the Trinitarian church at New 


the Superintendent, near the close of the meeting, 
gave each $1 to the purchase of ono of Rev. Asa 
Bullard’s famous chestnuts, to be presented to Mr. 
Tillinghast, as a small testimonial for his gratuitous 
services in the Sabbath school cause, and also to aid 
the Massachusetts 8. 8. Society in its work.” We 
trust the original pint or quart given by the poor 
woman to help on the cause will not be “ extended” 
after the fashion of the Massachusetts liquor agency. 
Indeed we have no fears as long as the present 
worthy proprictor retains the sole agency. 

Mission and Tract Society.—The Thirteenth anni- 
versary of the Brooklyn City Mission and Tract 
Society was celebrated on Sabbath evening last in 
the 'irst Presbyterian church. From the Treas- 
urer’s report it appears that the receipts for the 
year amounted to $5,625, and that the Society is in 
debt about $650. The annual report states that 
the Society has eight missionaries and 560 visitors. 
During the last year it has distributed, besides a 
large number of Bibles and Testaments, 349,000 
trects. Two addresses were made. 


Thomas Paino’s Birthday.—The infidels of this city 
celebrated it as usual—Mrs. Ernestine L. Rose bo- 
ing the chief speaker. In Cincinnati the friends of 
Thomas Paine had a noisy time on the Sabbath. 
A gentleman by the name of Treat was the princi- 
pal speaker. The business men’s prayer-meeting 
and revivals of religion were made subjects of 
special hooting. Throughout the meeting the idea 
of God was ridiculed as, the greatest blunder man 
had ever made. 

New Commentary— William Collins, a large pub- 
lisher, of Glasgow and London, is bringing out a 
succinct Commentary on the whole Bible, alto- 
gether by Presbyterian ministers. It is now in 
course of publication in Scotland, and will be re- 
printed in this country in tho course of a fow 
mouths, 

Church Commentary Schemo Again —Tho Presby- 
terian Herald (0. S.) says: On motion of the Rev. 
Dr. Lyon, the Presbytery of Tombeckbeo, at their 
Fall Session, appointed a’committco consisting of 
himself, and the Rev. Messrs. Gladney, Baird, and 
Frierson, to prepare a memorial to the General As- 
sembly on the importance of a Church Commentary. 


The Up-Town Daily Prayer-mectings have beon 
continued with a growing interest since their in- 
auguration during the second week of January. 
Last week the meeting was held in the Prosbyte- 
rian church, corner of 5th Avenue and 19th street, 
late Dr. Alexander's. During the present week it 
meets at the Madison Square church—Dr. Adams’s 


The New York Port Society and the American 
Seamen's Friend Society have united in circulating 
a petition to Congress for the abolition of spirit ra- 
' tions in the Navy. 





Bedford, “some ten persons, at the suggestion of 


Prayer-meeting of the General Awembly.— We learn 
that it is in contemplation to invite Commissioners 
to the General Assembly to meet in Pittsburgh, 
the day before the organization of that body, for 
conference, thanksgiving and supplications, in be- 
half of the whole Church. 

es a a ee 
MINISTERS AND CHURCHES. 

Mr. E. J. Stewart was ordained and installed 
pastor of the Presbyterian churchfat Franklinville 
on Wednesday, February Ist, by Genesee Valley 
Presbytery. Mr. W. C. White offered the prayer 
of invocation, and read the Scriptures; Rev. 8. 
Cowles, of Olean, preached the sermon from Romans 
viii. 35; Rev. J. N. Hubbard, of Philipsville, put the 
constitutional questions, and gave the charge to 
the people; Rev. J. Wakeman, of Almond, offered 

. . . al 
the Ordaining and Installing prayer, and Rev. J.G. 
Ogden, of Portville, gave the charge to the pastor. 

Genesce Valley Presbyiery, at its late meeting at 

. . . 4 4 
Scio, received under its care Mr. Wm. C. White, a 
Licentiate of New York, Fourth Presbytery. Mr. 
White has received a call from the Presbyterian 
church at Cuba. Rev. Isaac G.Ogden, Principal, and 
Rev. J. Wakeman, Alternate, were elected Commis- 
sioners to General Assembly ; Elder William Niles, 
of Angelica, Principal, and Elder Jacob Coss, of 
Olean, were elected Lay Commissioners. 

Dr Spear—The numerous friends of the Rev. 
Dr. Spear will be rejoiced to know that he is gra- 
dually improving in health. 

Testimony to a Pastor —The following preamble 
and resolutions were unanimously adopted at a 
meeting of the Union Presbyterian Church and 
Congregation of Tremont, N. Y., held on the 15th 
of January : 

W hercas, we are called upon to accede to the reqnest of our be- 
loved pastor, the Rey. Charles C. Wallace, W dissolve the relation- 
ship which has hitherto existe between us as pastor and people, 
(a step which we are called upon to take for the first time in our 
history,) it is therefore : 

Resobed, 1. That in reluctantly accepting this resignation, in view 
of the sympathies and affections which have so intimately united 
him to the people of his charge for the past four years, and of the 
manifestation of the Divine blessing upon his ministerial labors, 
wo desire to express to him our heartfelt sorrow at the severance 
of these mutual ties, and our sense of the loss the Church and com- 
munity in which we dwell will sustain by his removal from this, 
his early fleld of usefulness. 

2. That with this exprossion of our love and esteem are associated 
the remembrance of his consistent life, his pious example, his faith- 
ful declaration of the Word, and the result of his varied services 
both in and without his charge ; and it is with gratitude we bear 
witness that, by the influences of the Holy spirit, his ministry has 
been instrumental in bringing many souls to Christ, who shall 
hereafter shine as bright stars in that crown prepared for him by 
the Master for his faithfulness. 

3. That our highest regard and deepest sympathies will ever at- 
tend him ; and it is our earnest prayer that wherever, in the 
providence of God, our revered brother shall be cal to labor, 
that he may still be blesged in bringing multitudes to the savin, 
knowledge of the Redeemer, and that, at all times, and upon al 
ovceasions, he may stand before his people as a faithful witness to 
the truth and excellency of the Gospel of the Son of God. 

4. That a copy of these resolutions, properly signed by the officers 
of this meeting, be tranamitted to the Rev. Charles C. Wallace, 
and be published in one or more of the religious newspapers. 

Oskaloosa, Iowa._-The church at this place is 
now vacant. Ministers wishing to inquire about 
it may address Mr. H. Howard. 


Congregational.—The Old South parish, in Ando- 
ver, have voted to build a new meetinghouse. 
The Congregational church edifice at Lyons, Iowa, 
was totally destroyed by an incendiary fire on the 
night of the 16th ult. Rev. 8S. M. Worcester 
was dismissed from his pastorate of 25 years, in 
Salem, Mass., on the 3lsat ult., the people voting 
him $1,200 in addition to salary dues, for long and 
faithful services.---Mr. W. D. Herrick, recently 
of Andover Seminary, was ordained to the Gospel 
ministry at Redding, Jan. 18. This church was 
founded in 1733. Professor John Bascom, of 
Williams College, was ordained as Evangelist, at 
North Pownal, on the 15th ult. An attempt to 
dismiss Rev. Dr. Dutton from the pastorate of the 
North church, New Haven, has resulted in a vote 
of three-fourths of the church in his favor. 

Reformed Dutch—Severai of the prominent cler- 
gy of Brooklyn, Messrs. Buddington, Clark, Spear, 
Storrs, Whiting, Van Dyke and others, composing 
the “ Clerical Union of Brooklyn,” have sent a joint 
note to Dr. Bethune, expressive of regret at his re- 
moval from their iminediate vicinity, and of person- 
al regard and desire for his future success. Dr. 
Bethune in the course of his reply says: ‘TI have 
had sore tria!s during the past year—not the least 
of them my being misunderstood, even to censure, 
by those whom I served to the best of my ability, 
until suddenly struck down by the effects of over- 
work ; and, therefore, the unanimous good opinion 
of men so well qualified to judge as my brethren 
in the ministry is very welcome to me, and like 
precious balm, soothes the pain of my unmerited 
wounds. The comfort would be greater, were it 
not for my separation from your immediate neigh- 
borhood and society—a change which has not been 
of my seeking.” 

Reformed Presbyterian.—The dedicatory servi- 
ces of anew church edifice for the congregation of 
the Third Reformed Presbyterian Church (the Rev. 
My, Sloan’s), for twelve years worshipping in the 
small wooden church in Waverly place, near Grove 
street, have just taken place, sermons being preach- 
ed appropriate to the occasion, by Messrs. Sloan, 
the pastor, A. M. Milligan, of Alexandria, Pa., and 
Samuel Dowden, of York, Livingston county, N. Y. 
The new church is located in Twenty-third street, 
near Kighth avenue. Its architectural appearance 
is not very striking, and several unusual features 
in churches are observed on entering. There are 
no windows, and all the light in the building is 
supplied by five circular apertures in the slightly 
arched roof. The effect is cheerful, and the voice 
of the officiating minister is very distinctly heard. 
Another peculiarity is that the church is heated by 

steam, which is not the case with any other in the 
city. The cost of the whole was $30,000. 

Miscellaneous—Rev. J. Mason, former mission- 
ary to the Isles of Shoals, has been excommunicat- 
ed from the Congregational ehurch in Illinois for 
avowing his belief in Universalism——Rev. F. H. 
Newhall, of Roxbury, Methodist, formerly of Spring- 
field, preached before Rev. Theodore Parker's so- 
ciety in Music Hall, Boston, last Sunday. His text 
was, “For I am not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ,” and his sermon was orthodox after a man- 
ner not familiar to the admirers of Mr. Parker. 

Rev. Di. Hoge, of the Brick ehurch, who was 
burnt out on Lexington avenue one day last week, 
losing furniture to the value of between two and 
three thousand dollars, had a check for $3,000 pre- 
sented to him by his friends within 48 hours after 
the calamity. 

















Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, in another letter to the Chris- 
tian Watchman, denies that his sentiments on sla- 
very have been suppressed in the American edition 
of his sermons. He says that he has not thought 
it necessary to preach to his own people on slavery, 
as it was the last sin they were likely to commit ; 
but as he has now a large American audience for 
his printed works, he shall take occasion to express 
his detestation of the great wickedness, and that 
he should as soon think of receiving a murderer 
into his Church as a man-stealer. He even goes to 
the extreme of an unreserved endorsement of John 
Brown,and ranks slaveholders with murderers and 
sinners above all in Jerusalem, or any other city or 
place. The letter is prefaced, says a contempo- 
rary, “ by the editor of the Watchman and Reflector 
at some length, with most careful and ingenious 
remarks, to soften down the points in the letter, 
and make it smooth and palatable. That good old 
conservative, staid paper is evidently a good deal 
staggered by the weight of such strong meat.” 

Prof. Huntington—The Congregationalist depre- 
cates the resignation of this geutleman. It says: 
“We trust that there will be such a response to 
his letter, from the Corporation and Overseers— 
as we are very sure there would be from the public 
atlarge, were opportunity given for any expres- 
sion of their feeling—as will persuade him to with- 
draw his resignation, and remain at his post. We 
cannot help feeling that God has raised him up es- 
pecially for that position, and that his greatest 
work for his generation is to be wrought there.”— 
A Unitarian paper recommends the Rev. Orville 
Dewey, of Boston, as a fit man for the vacancy. 

Contributions are being solicited for the purchase 
of Dr. Abbot’s Museum of Ezyptian Antiquities, 
that it may be retained in the city. No doubt the 
requisite funds will be secured. 

Effect of Fear—Miss Rankin, a missionary at 
Brownsville, Texas, writes to the American and 
Foreign Christian Union, that when Cortinas was 





threatening to capture and burn the place, “one of 
our best ladies actually died from fear |" | 


+ 
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Father Chiniquy’s Colony—Rev. Dr. Baird pub- 

lishes a letter in the Journal of Commerce, in which 
he gives the result of his inquiries respecting this 
interesting people, during a recent visit to Chica- 
go. He says: “ Father Chiniquy has the entire con- 
fidence of such men in this city as the Rev. Dr. 
Rice, Mr. Charles A. Spring, and others: they con- 
cur in assuring the Protestant public of our coun- 
try that the statements of Father Chiniquy are 
worthy of all con ce. Those statements, too, 
they corroborate by the testimony of their obser- 
vation. Notonly do these excellent men bear wit- 
ness to the good character of Father Chiniquy, and 
the truthfulness of his statements, but also to the 
unwearied efforts which he has been making for 
the spiritual improvement of the eight or ten thou- 
sand of French people in Illinois, and chiefly in 
Kankakee county (most of whom followed him 
from Canada), but also for their temporal welfare 
during the long months of suffering through which 
they have been passing, owing to the failure of 
their harvests the last two years. 
Father Chiniquy, though residing at St. Anne, 
several miles from Kankakee City, has not confined 
his labors to the French colony at that place, but 
has preached the Gospel at Kankakee City, Pilot, 
Bourbonnais, Little Island, St. Mary’s, and many 
other places. Nor have his labors been in vain. 
Having been enlightened by the reading of the 
sacred Scriptures, during his memorable contro- 
versy with the Roman Catholic Bishop of Chicago, 
afew years ago, and having steadily advanced in 
his knowledge of the true Gospel, he has been 
anxious that his countrymen should also come te 
the knowledge of that blessed Gospel His efforts 
on this behalf have been unremitting, and most 
certainly he has great reason to be thankful that se 
much success has attended his labors. Such a 
movement reminds one of the wonderful things 
that occurred in the great Reformation of the 
sixteenth entury, as the following statement 
will show. The number of families which have 
renounced the Church of Rome, as far as can he 
ascertained, may be stated thus :— 


At St. Anne, some..............000. 250 
Kankakee City.................06- 100 
DP DO Sn eee Sa 60 
HMOUrHOwNaiss: .... 6. ko lis cweces 50 
Li) SE eee ree ee 25 
RUMEN one b oiicroway dcsueewxeas 30 
PRION oo. par's 455. a's. es recee bosleeis 35 
Middleport and vicinity.......... 25 
Wee Sierras ss cenianewe seis 50 

In Jackson county............. IAEA, 
fo Er Cn Peer ae. ea ae 20 

Total number of families......... 685 


And, what is still more encouraging, the work is 
rapidly spreading, and families are daily abandon- 
ing the errors of the Old Faith and embracing the 
true Gospel. Of course, the Bishop of Chicago and 
his priests are by no means pleased with the 
“dreadful falling away ” from their Church ; and no 
stono is left unturned in their attempts to destroy 
the influence of Father Chiniquy, and those who 
sympathize with him. More than a year and a 
halfago three priests came to the village of Bour- 
bonnais, and charged Father Chiniquy with base 
crimes in order to destroy his character and use- 
fulness. Father Chiniquy prosecuted the leader in 
a court of justice, and gained the suit. Another 
trial having, for some cause, been granted, the caso 
has just come off at the city of Kankakee. It last- 
ed ten days, and the greatest excitement prevailed. 
The trial resulted in Father Chiniquy'’s favor, and 
his adversary has been condemned to pay $2,500 
for the vile slander which he kad uttered. I am 
grieved to say that a Protestant was found base 
enough to busy himself in the work of codperating 
with the priests in their attempts to: destroy the 
influence of Father Chiniquy. 


Temperance in Scotland—The Synod of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland passed a resolu- 
tion requesting every minister in the connection in 
Scotland and in England, to preach a sermon on 
the first or second Sunday in December, on Intem- 
perance, its causes and remedies, and each one was 
roquired to report the duty performed to Synod. 
This Synod embraces some six or seven hundred 
congregations. We rejoice to see this movement 
in favor of temperance among the clergy of Scot- 
land, and trust they may ever be found in the front 
of this much needed reform. 


Capture of an American Slaver— Boston, Feb. Tth.— 
The ship Alarm, Captain Matthews, from Calcutta, 
reports having left at St. Helena, Dec. 27, the bark 
Orion, of New York, Captain Morgan. She had 
been captured as a slaver by the British steamer 
Pluto, and delivered to the U.S. steamer Myst. 
The Captain was imprisoned at St. Helena, by order 
of the American Consul. The Orion had on board 
when captured ten hundred and twenty-three 
slaves, of whom one hundred and fifty-two died 
before reaching St. Helena. 


James Stephens, convicted of causing the death of 
his wife by poison, was executed in this city on 
Friday morning last. The miserable man met his 
fate with firmness, and died asserting his innocence. 
Notwithstanding the strong evidence as to his 
guilt, his spiritual advisers at the last deemed him 
honestin protesting his innocence. He gave good 
evidence of @ spiritual change, in their opinion ; 
he was willing to die,and prayed for the Governor 
and Judge Roosevelt. 


City Mortality —During the past week 470 deaths 
occurred in New York, viz: men, 98; women, 85; 
boys, 136 ; girls, 151. This is a decrease of 10 from 
the week preceding. Of the deceased, 320 were of 
the United States, 93 of Ireland, 41 of Germany, 6 
of Scotland, and’3 of England. 


Street Ballads commemorating the execution of 
Stephens wero published soon after ho was hung, 
and were sold in the streets at one cent apiece. 
Their poetry is bad, and their publication is in the 
worst possible taste. 


The Hoops «Still Live.”—It was reported somo 
time ago that the Empress of the French had de- 
cided to leave off hoops, and of course the fash- 
ionable world was to follow her example. But it 
soems when the experiment was mado, the court 
looked so lank and lean that the ladies were seized. 
with horror and dismay. So they went back to 
skirts again, and now are in as full sail as evor. 
That the fashion has not died out hero, appears 
from the fact that Douglas & Sherwood are receiy- 
ing constant and large orders from all parts of the 
country. One order last week was for 1,500 dozen ! 
They have just issued an improved pattern, called 
the “ Belle of the South,” which surpasses all hoops 
before. 


Hoxrst Enterprise Protecrep.—In the Superior 
Court of this city an injunction was recently ob- 
tained against Eugene Dupuy,a druggist on Broad- 
way, restraining him from violating the trade-mark 
of the Messrs. Brown & Son, Boston, proprietors 
of the celebrated “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” 
Dupuy, having discovered the medicinal value and 
popularity of Brown’s Troches, has been selling 
lozenges, for some months, under tho name of 
“Brown Bronchial Troches,” with a close imita- 
tion of the boxes, labels, and wrappers of the orig- 
inal. The defendant’s counsel claimed that Dupuy . 
had called hia lozenges brown, as they were of that 
color, but this subterfuge was instantly condemned 
by tho Court. 
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FOREIGN SUMMARY. 


Dates from Europe are to the 23d of January. 

A Free-trade commercial treaty, agreed upon by 
France and England, is the main feature of the 
news, and seems to have given great satisfaction 
to those English people who had mistrusted the 
Emperor’s designs. The Emperor in a letter ad- 
dressed to M. Fould, Minister of State, avows his 
purpose to substitute a system of approximate 
Free Trade for the narrow protective principle 
which has heretofore governed French commercial 
intercourse ; and intimates his design to inaugurate 
the new economical era as early as may be consist- 
ent with agricultural development. Some of the 
specified reductions are the suppression of duty on 
wool and cotton; successive reduction on sugar 
and coffee ; an energetic improvement in the means 
of communication; reduction of canal dues, con- 
sequently general reduction on the means of con- 
veyance ; loans to agriculture and industry; con- 
siderable works of public utility; suppression of 
prohibitions and diminution of the duties on coal 
and iron. On the part of England, reductien of the 
duties on wines, spirits, articles de Paris, and silks. 
Says a writer: France, which went to bed the 
evening of the 14th protectionist, waked up the 
15th nominally free trade! People did not know 
at which to express most astonishment—at the 
sweeping nature of the measures proposed, or the 
moment chosen to promulgate them. The* alarm- 
ists, professed friends of Napoleon, but in fact 
enemies, say that he has gone too far; that the op- 
position of the ultramontane clergy was enough, 

without adding to it that of the protectionists. 

The Romish Question—A letter from Napoleon to 
the Pope, under date of January 31, is now for the 
first time published. In it he deplores the state of 
affairs in Central Italy, ascribing it by no indirect 
implication to the unwillingness of his Holiness to 
adopt reforms demanded by the condition of the 
people, and pointing out the only alternative which 
the actual position of affairs seems to present. It 
consists in the abandonment of the Romagna, upon 
condition, to be guaranteed by the Great Powers, 
ef undisturbed property in the remaining States. 

From Sardinia we have word that the Ratazzi 
ministry has resigned, and that Count Cavour has 
been summoned to form a new cabinet! He will, 
doubtless, be successful ; with the aid of the King 
and the now openly-acknowledged sympathy of Na- 
poleon III.,he will be able to surround and sustain 
himself with the proper political forees. A scheme 
for the defensive organization of Italy is said to 
have been matured, and all sorts of rumors are 
afloat with respect to the movements and intentions 
of the Pope. It is said that the Archbishop of 
Paris has resigned his seat in the Council of Em- 
pire, which is regarded as giving a more deter- 
mined attitude to the clerical party in opposition 
to the Emperor's anti-Papal policy. The rumor 
that the Pope had demanded the evacuation of 
Rome by the French troops is denied; but such 
an event is promised by the Paris correspondent of 
the London Times, in case the famous pamphlet is 
not disavowed by the French government. It is 
again reported that a portion of the French Im- 
perial Guard has received its camping equipage, 
and thatthe regiments quartered at Vergailles are 
in perfect readiness to march at a moment's notice 
—the officers believe for Italy. 

The Paris correspondent of the New York Times 
says: It is true that in thus braving the wrath of 
the Pope, Napoleon is running contrary to the sym- 
pathies of a majority of his own people. For- 
tunately for him, however, this majority is found in 
the country districts, and still more in the less en- 
lightened districts of the country. But the Pope, 
notwithstanding the mildness of manner with which 
Napoleon urges the relinquishment of a part of his 
temporal power, holds on at the last dates with as 
much tenacity and as much blind obstinacy as ever ; 
and from this we naturally draw the conclusion that 
his Holiness not only receives an immense support 
from other Catholic States, but from France as well. 
In fact, we know from private sources that the very 
large proportion of the clergy who favor the mon- 
archy in France are urging the Holy Father not to 
yicld a point to Napoleon. 

England.—In England, all parties were preparing 
for the opening of Parliament, and for the discus- 
sion of the Ministerial Reform bill. The several 
meetings of the sharcholders of the Great Hasiern 
resulted in a vote adverse to the Board of Directors, 
and the appointment of a committee of inquiry. 
Renewed offers from Mr. Lever had been rejected. 

- Austria and Russia.—Rumors of new and confiden- 
tial arrangements between Austria and Russia are 
rife, but lack confirmation and probability. They 
are supposed to have reference to the suppression 
of freedom in Hungary. 

Spain and Morocco.—lLate advices from Magador 
state that 60,000 men, the pick of the Moorish army, 
were encamped on the hills beyond Magador, ready 
for action. The Moors are said to have taken, in 
all, 600 Spanish prisoners. Reports from Madrid 
continue to represent the Spaniards as successful 
in their expedition against the Moors. 

Miscellaneous—M. Louis Kossuth, who has been 
very quiet of late, has just published a manifests 
to a Committee of the citizens of Glasgow. It is 
about the benefits of British public sympathy ex- 
pressed on behalf of Hungary. He thinks that 
Great Britain cannot remain silent. He is of course, 
eloquent, and truthful in what he alleges of the 
state of Hungary, the insolvency of Austria, and 
the arrogant and obstinate violence of Francis 
Joseph. Kossuth says that in the Hungarian 
movement there is a “ mature ripeness for freedom.” 
——Frod. Douglas, (colored), of Rochester, N. Y., 

delivered a lecturo on Slavery at Liverpool on the 
19th of January, before a numerous and respect- 
able audience. Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown occu- 
pied the chair, and in introducing the lecturer, he 
denounced Slavery in the strongest terms, and 
made some uncomplimentary remarks upon the con- 
duct of the American Minister in London, in hav- 
ing recently refused to visé the passport of a lady 
of color——The London Times has eulogistic 
articles on Garibaldi and Cavour. The return of 
the latter to powor it considers as a proof that an 
Italian policy will now be permitted, and protected 
from Paris. Venice, we may hope, will become 
again Italian by purchase ; but how will Naples? 
The King is active, like those who build little white 
villas half way up Vesuvius.——The Military Com- 
mission charged to fix the limitation of the frontier 
of the Italian provinces of Austria and the State of 
the King of Sardinia, in conformity with the clauses 
sf the treaty of Zurich, has commenced operations. 
It was at Peschiera. Attacks are said to have 
been made upon some Swiss soldiers by the popu- 
lation of the Marches. At Macerataa sharp con- 
test is spoken of.——It is authoritatively stated 
that some progress had been made by Lord Ma- 
caulay towards the completion of another volume 
of his “ History of England, and a portion of the 

MS. is fully prepared for publication. ; 

Presbyterianism in China.—The Presbyterian Na- 
tive Church in Amoy now supports éwo native evan- 
gelists who labor among the heathen populstion. 
Very cheering prospects are opening before the 
Amoy Mission. It is certainly a great step in ad- 
vance for a Church of Chinese Presbyterians to sup- 
port two Chinese Missionaries. 


Burning of a Tenement House—A double build- 

ing of six stories, used as a tenement house at 142 
Elm street, was burned to the ground on theeven- 
ing of the 2d inst., and some tenor more members 
of the twenty odd families crowded into it were 
unable to escape and perished in the all-devouring 
flames. The scene was terrible to witness. Pa- 
rents, with little ones in their arms screaming with 
affright, and other little ones behind, whom they 
could not carry, crying “ Father, mother, save us!” 
crowded down, till the foremost started back before 
the flames, now fast leaping toward them. Some 
sprang back to their rooms, and rushing to the 
windows, leaped forth into the iey streets, wound- 
ing themselves by the fall. Others ran to and fro, 
beating their breasts, tearing their hair, and fran- 
tically beseeching aid from the crowd of people 
below; some threw their children out first, and 
then followed themselves, as the quick fre singed 
their hair, and laid hold upon their garments. The 
ladders of the firemen would not reach the upper 
stories, and all means of escape was suddenly cut 
off, as the fire first caught near a staircase, in con- 
sequence of the upsetting of a fluid-lamp which a 
little girl was engaged in filling, while lighted, in 
the bakery which occupied the lower floor. The 
fluid ignited, spread, and communicating with a 
pile of shavings under t' e staircase, in an instant 
the whole place was on fire. 
The Coroner's Inquest was concluded on Monday. 
The verdict they rendered is just. Italleges among 
other things, that the tenement house No. 142 Elm 
street was constructed without regard to the safety 
of its occupants in case of fire, its height above 
the contiguous houses cutting off all chance of 
escape from the roof. In their opinion, the owner 
of the premises was responsible to a great extent 
for the serious loss of life which had taken place. 
They also call the attention of the Legislature, now 
in session, to the number of edifices in the city 
constructed on similar reprehensible principles, 
and desire it to enact a law making it incumbent 
upon owners of tenement buildings to place iron 
stairways, or some other approved means of egress, 
on the outside of such buildings; furthermore, 
that their height should be limited to five stories. 
A meeting, expressive of sympathy with the suf- 
ferers, was held on Monday evening in the Central 
Presbyterian church, on Broome street. A com- 
mittee was appointed to procure from England and 
France plans of constructing tenement houses that 
will be healthy and safe, and also to solicit aid for 
the survivore. 


Casualties—The week hus been marked by an 
unusual number of disasters involving suffering and 
oss of life. Between seven and eight o'clock on 
the morning of the 3d,a boiler ina hat factory, 
near Myrtle avenue, Brooklyn, exploded, throwing 
down the walls of the building and burying twenty 
of the operatives beneath them. Seven men were 
instantly killed; another subsequently died; and 
ten or fifteen others are wounded more or less seri- 
ously. On the 2d the boiler of a distillery in 
Williamsburgh exploded, killing two men, and in- 
juring others. In Luzerne county, Pa., the house 
of Mr. Early, at Hyde Park, took fire in the absence 
of that gentleman, and three children perished in 
the flames. Mrs. Early, with three other children, 
leaped from a second-story window and saved 
themselves, not without serious injury. On Fri- 
day night, January 30th, the house of Mr. Luther 
Briggs, of Davenport, in the State of Delaware, was 
consumed by fire, and five of his children perished 
in the flames. Mr. and Mrs. Briggs went to spend 
the evening at a neighbor’s about half a mile off, 
taking with them an infant child, leaving six at 
home.——-Mrs. Josephine Herskcll, a tight-rope 
dancer at the Volk’s Garten in the Bewery, while 
performing on Saturday night, had her dress catch 
fire, and was so badly burned that she died on 
Sunday Morning last. The late accident on the 
Hudson River Railroad is remarkable for the suc- 
cession of deaths of persons at first supposed to be 
but slightly injured. Five deaths have occurred 
thus far.——The Jury of Inquest which has been 
investigating the cause of the falKing of the Pember- 
ton Mill at Lawrence has rendered its verdict. 
The weakness and insufficiency of the cast-iron 
pillars, the thinness of the brick walls, and the 
length of span from one support to another beneath 
the floor timbers, are stated to have been the causes 
of the terrible catastrophe. 

Harper’s Ferry—Stevens has had his trial at 
Charlestown, Va., and was, of course, found guilty. 
It is not stated when his exccution is to occur. 
The trial of William Hazlitt, the last of the Harper’s 
Ferry captives, was begun at Charlestown on Mon- 
day. A letter from Mr. James Redpath, ef Mas- 
sachusetts, has been published, in which he refuses 
most positively to obey the summons to appear 
before the Senate Harper’s Ferry Investigating 
Committee, or to pay it any manner of respect. A 
despatch from Boston states that he has since left 
for parts unknown. 

Senator Wilson has been examined before the 
Congressional Committee to investigate the Harper's 
Ferry affair, and detailed an interview he had had 
with Col. Forbes, in the Senate Chamber, in May, 
1858, wherein Forbes repeated the thrice-told tale 
of his Kansas work and the sufferings of his family, 
and warned the Senator against the rash projects of 
John Brown. Mr. Wilson at once wrote to Dr. 
Howe, mentioning the suggestions of Forbes, and 
urging him to place beyond the reach of Brown 
the arms sent to Kansas by the Boston Committee. 
This recommendation Mr. Wilson had supposed to 
have been adopted, and had known nothing more 
of the matter until the outbreak at Harper's Ferry 
had occurred. 

News Items.—During the year (says the Times), 
Meneely Sons, of West Troy, have manufactured 
and sold upwards of 600 bells, including three 
chimes for churches. Their business for the year 
has amounted to over $100,000. The present 
Catholic population of Philadelphia is estimated at 
130,000, for the accommodation of which there are 
28 Catholic churches.——There is one person in 
the Charlestown (Mass.) State Prison, whose term 
does not expire until the year 1880. There are 36 
incarcerated for life——The Sheriff's fees for the 
city of New York amount to some $60,000 in a sin- 
gle year.——Report states that a gentleman in 
Albany, N. Y., has sued one of the oldest practi- 
tioners of medicine in that city for damages to the 
amount of $30,000, alleging that he has suffered to 
this amount because of malpractice in vaccination 
on the part of the physician——A large “lot” or 
“gang” of negroes, 108 in all, was lately sold in 
Savannah, and they brought an average of $1,364 
each, cash. Another lot, mostly women and chil- 
dren, brought $1,100 each. The annual returns 
from the various whaling ports show that the busi- 
ness is steadily declining. The decrease of whaling 
tonnage within the year was 18,066 tuns, being a 
greater decrease than for the ten preceding years ; 
and the New London Chronicle predicts that the 
falling off for the current year will bo as great as 
in 1859.——England has some regard for her dead 
soldiers and those of other nations! A cargo of 
237 tons of human bones from Sevastopol has just 
arrived. They are to be used for manure! Tis 
sweet to die for one’s country, and a pleasant 
thought to elevate her honor abroad, and then her 
corn at home !——The Presbyterian church in Col- 
den, Erie county, was destroyed by fire on the Ist 
inst.——Eighteen more citizens of Mason and 
Bracken counties, Kentucky, have been expelled 
from the State on account of their opinions on sla- 
very..—Ex-Governor Salmon P. Chase has been 
elected United States Senator by the Legislature of 


Ohio.——A newspaper in the Bohemian language 
has been started in 8t. Louis——The Virginia 
Legislature have passed a bill declaring an amnesty 
to all persons who were —— in duels previous 
to January 10th.——The dusky Register says 








that about fifty studonts were expelled from Ken- 
yon College, Ohio,recently. The cause was the re- 
fusal to pledge themselves to attend the recitations. 
—The Richmond Enguirer dresses its pages in 
solemn black, on account of the election of the Re- 
publican Speaker. The new Republican Chief 
Justice of Iowa is a Spiritualist,and it is stated that 
he has “a castle at Keokuck for the reception of 
invisible ghosts.” No man who reposes confidence 
in this faith is fit for the office of jndge. Persons 
wishing for finer Winter weather than the past week 
says the Ontonagon (Superior) Journal of the 20th, 
will probably go farther and fare worse. The 
story that a young lady was compelled to have a 
foot amputated, in consequence of having been 
frozen at Jamaica Pond while skating, is contra- 
dicted. The moral, however, remains. She suf- 
fered intensely, and will hardly be able to walk for 
months. Feet should not be strapped so tight as 
to impede circulation, and thus practically kill 
them for the time.——Chancellor Walworth, of New 
York, a descendant of John Rogers the martyr, de- 
clares that it is definitely settled that he had only 
two children, and not ten as the catechism tells. 

The Baptists of New England are making an 
effort to raise $300,000 for the further endowment 
of Brown University, R. I., and Waterville College, 
Maine.——Andrew Jackson Davis has just com- 
menced the publication of a weekly “Spiritual” 
paper, called The Herald of Progress. He states 
that there are two millions of Spiritualists in the 
United States, and somewhere about 40,000 medi- 
ums, and that there are thirty Spiritual periodicals 
published, with a circulation of 200,000. These 
statistics are in large part conjectural, we pre- 
sume.—Mrs. Mary Stevens, who died in Savannah 
not long since, bequeathed a residence valued at 
$8,000, and seventcen slaves, to the Methodist 
church at Savannah, of which church she was a 


member. 
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Marriages. 


At Painted Post, Feb. 1st, at the residence of the 
bride’s father, by Rev. G. M. Hodgman, of York, W. 
§. Hopeman, Esq., and Miss Jennie Batcom, young- 
est daughter of Hon. Lyman Balcom, all of Painted 
Post, N. Y. 

At Downsville, Feb. 34, by the Rev. J. N. Hurd, 
Mr. G. H. Turk, of Prattsville, N. Y., and Miss J. M. 
Coxe, of Downsville. 

At the residence of the bride’s father, Feb. 5th, 
by the same, Mr. F. Resrpz, of Andus, and Miss M. 
L. Hexsvrt, of Colchester. 

At the residence of the bride's father, Jan. 26th, 
by the same, Mr. J.S. Wurrr, of Fort Seneca, Ohio, 
and Miss M. G. Rapixer of Colchester. 

At Arkfort, N. Y., January 31st, by Rev. John E. 
Baker, Mr. Henry B. Lovesanp, of Kiagston, Penn., 
and Miss Nancy Hurusvt, daughter of Christopher 
Hurlbut, of Arkfort. 





Pa Notices. 


THE NEW YORK STATE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY will hold a 
public meeting in the city of Albany, on Monday, the 20th inst., at 
2P.M. The Rev. Mr. Willets, of Philadelphia, will deliver a Tem- 
perance sermon in the evening. Friends of the cause throughout 
the State are invited to attend. 


JOSEPH 8. SMITH, President. 





MADISON SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—By request, the 
pastor, Rev. Dr. Adams, will repeat a sermon on the “ Duties of 
the Christian Citizen to Civil Government,’ next Sabbath evening 
(Feb. 12th), at half-past soven o'clock. 

HENRY L. PIERSON, Jr., 
Sec’y of the Young Mon's Avsociation. 





THE PRESBYTERY OF SAGINAW will hold its fourth annual 
meeting at Vassar on the 2d Tuesday of February (14th), at 7 
o’clock P. M. Sessional Records, Statistical Reports, and the As- 
acssment for Commissioner’s Fund, are expected from the churches. 

H. H. NORTHROP, Stated Clerk. 

Flint, Jan. 9th, 1860. 





Business Notices. 


KANSAS LANDS 
FoR BATE. . 
‘THE GARDEN OF THE WEST.” 


TO CAPITALISTS, EMIGRANTS, AND ALL OTHERS WISUING 
CHEAP TIOMES AND SAVE INVESTMENTS. 


Fifty Thousand Acres 


OF CHOICE LAND FOR SALE! 








This Land has been selected with a great deal of carc. Mt lea 
near to SETTLEMENTS and TIMBER. It is well WATERED by LIV- 
ING STREAMS orSPRINGS, and most of it is near where Railroads 
must soon pass. 

It is known and warranted to be GOOD AGRICULTURAL LAND. 

The INDUCEMENTS which KANSAS offers to settlers, and conse- 
quently to capitalists, are better and greater than aupwhere else 
upon the Continent. 

The climate is the most congenial and agreeable, being in the 
same latitude with Virginia and Kentucky. The crops are in no 
danger of being destroyed by lato Spring or early I'all frosts. 

The surface of the country is exceedingly beautiful and attract- 
ive. The soil is rich and enduring, and since the first settlement 
of the Territory none of the crops have failed. 

Everything grown North, together with much raised South, is 
produced here, and it is the BEST FRUIT COUNTRY IN THE 
WORLD. 

The Trade, Travel, and Emigration into NEW MEXICO, UTAH, 
PIKE’S PEAK, and all the inhabited interior, with the great OVER- 
LAND EMIGRATION TO CALIFORNIA, begins here, leaving a large 
amount of capital. No Northern State or Territory is thus happily 
situated. 

The gold of PIKF’S PEAK and vicinity, which late develop- 
ments have p@oved to exist in great abundance, will find ite way 
into Kansas for produce, provisions, and merchandise, aiding in its 
rapid developmont in population and wealth. 

THE PACIFIC RAILROAD, which the present Congress will un- 
doubtedly put in motion, must pass through Kansas. 

St. Louis, the best market West of Buffalo, reached by the Mis- 
souri and Kansasny vers, with the great caravans of trade and 
Emigration passing by different and diverging routes through the 
Territory, will afford a rich market for all the products of Kansas. 

The great Emigration of the country is now setting thitherward. 

This fine body of land, situated in desirable localities, and SE- 
LECTED FROM PERSONAL INSPECTION and WARRANTED TO BE 
GOOD FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES, will be sold at from 


TWO TO THREE DOLLARS PER ACRE, 


with almost a certainty that the large Emigration which is to pour 
into the Territory, and the other and varied inducements which 
she offers, will advance iis value with a rapidity unparalléled in 
the history of the West. 

THE TITLE to these lands {s perfect. Maps may be seen and fur- 
ther information obtained, by addressing me, to the care of Messrs. 
TAYLOR BROS., Bankers, No. 76 Wall street, N. Y., to whom I am 
permitted to refer, and from whom information may be had in 
reference to the matter. 

Tam personally known to the following gentlemen, and refer to 
them, as to character and responaibility. 

TAYLOR BROTHERS.............. Bankers, No. 76 Wall-st., N. Y. 
THOMPSON BROTHERS Bankers, No. 2 Wail-st., N. Y. 
B. F. BANCROFT, Esq. Cashier of the Bank of Salem. 
E. ANDREWS, Esq Cashier of Washington county Bank. 
JAS. THOMPSON, Esq.........Cashier of Cambridge Valley Bank. 
A. GROESBECK, Esq Cashier Farmers’ Bank, Lansingburgh. 
JNO. B. KELLOGG, Fsq Cashier of Central Bank, Troy. 


T. H. WALKER, 
Taylor Brothers, 
No. 76 Wat stresr, New York. 
P. 3.—Communications may also be addressed to, and informa- 


tion obtained of 
GEORGE G. WALKER, 
LEAVENWORTH, Kansas 


Communion Furniture. 


Office of 





An experiences of 30 yoars in one place in the manufacture and 
sale of Communion Furnirvre, enables the Subscriber to supply 
churches with sets of Communion Servic, eithor Silver- 
Plated or Britannia, varying in price to suit the wants of all. 

ALs0,—<A general assortment of Plated and Brittania Ware, for 
family use, at retail, as woll as wholesale. Old ware replated to 
look like new, at the old stand of 


LvUCIVvVS HART, 
Nos, 4 and 6 Burling Slip, Now York. 


FINKLE & LYON’S 
SEWING MACHINES 


Have received tho Highest Medal at the 
FAIR OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
With the highest premium for 
FINE SEWING MACHINE WORK. 
4180, The highest premium at the 
FAIR OF THE 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
THE NEW JERSEY STATE FAIR, 
And 60 generally wherever exhibited 
OFFICE 603 BROADWAY. 








BINGER’sS 


SEWING MACHINES 


ARE NOW SELLING AT THE FOLLOWING 


Reduced Prices: 
Singer’s No. 2 Sewing Machine, 
Singer's No. 1 Sewing Machine, 
Family Sewing Machine, 
Hemming Guages Reduced to 


$100 
$90 

$50 and $75 
$4 


SINGER’S STANDARD MACHINES for manufacturing purposes 
are well known to be without any suecessful rival in the market. 
Much has recently been published in regard to various stitches 
made by Sewing Machines. Singer’s Machines make the best 
stitch ever invented, and do it in the best style. 

THE FAMILY SEWING MACHINES are ca pable of performing in 
the best style, all the sewing of a private family. 

Send for a copy of I. M. Singer & Ce.’s Gazette, which conntains 
full and reliable information about prices, sizes, ete., of Sewing 
Machines, and will be supplied gratis. 

I. M. SINGER & Co., 
No. 458 Broadway, New York. 


Personal, but Truthful. 


The cure of Catarrh is no longer a problem—a vexed question. 
Skepticism and fear of imposition have been displaced by the effi- 
cacy of my treatment. In the belief that Catarrh was incurable, 
public opinion has been disabused. My theory and treatment have 
proved an emphatic acquisition to the healif art. I add another, 
of equal importance—a new and true theory of Dyspepsia and a 
method of treatment which cures it—at 863 Broadway, New York. 

R. GOODALE, M.D. 


NEW YORK 


MARBLE COMPANY, 


Forty-second Street, 
Between Firta anp Sixt AVENUES, New Yorx, 
(Opposite the Crystal Palace Grounds.) 
MANTELS, TABLE-TUPS. 
COLUMNS, PEDESTALS, etc., ete., ets, 
Made of SLATE STONE, MARBLEIZED IN EXACT IMITATION OF 
THE CHOICEST IMPORTED MARBLE, VIZ: EGYPTIAN, SIENNA, 
BROCATELLE, VERD ANTIQUE, RED ANTIQUE, JASPER, 
PORPHYRY, MOSAIC, PYRENEES, FRENCH, SPAR 
LISBON, STATUARY, WHITE, ITALIAN, and 
EVERY OTHER VARIETY NOW IN USE. 
Our assortment of PATTERNS is very extensive, comprising 
ELABORATEL Y-CAR VED, HEAVY 
MOULDED, PANELLED & PLAIN MANTELS, 
also every varicty of 


Table and Bureau Tops. 


Our beautiful Marbles have secured the unqualified commenta 
tion of al who have seen or used tham. They 


RESIST THE ACTION OF OILS AND ACIDS, 


which deface ordinary Marbles, and withstand a higher degree of 
heat. Reference is made to all parties having them in use. 


Marbleized Slate Stone Mantels 
have been used in Europe, and highly approved, for the last ninety 


years, while they have been used in this eountry more than ten 
years. 








Tue Unrivattep Beauty, Inpesrrvucripitrry, 
Anp Amazine CieapNess orf THESE MARBLES 


Recomunend their universal adoption. Our process of converting 
this Stone into Marble, is by fusing Mineral Colors with powerful 
heat; these colors (by the use of chemical agents) are absorbed by 
the stone, and become incorporated into the samc. 

These Marbles can be shipped to any part of the country, with- 
out liability to breakage. Losses en account of breakage will be 
guaranteed by the Company for 24° per cont. on the cost of the 
articles, payable in advance. 

The attention of ARCHITECYS and HUUSE-BUILDERS is respect- 


fully invited. 
H. DWIGHT, President. 


James R. Bane, Treasurer. 
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No TRASH, OR FOOLISH NONSENSE, EVER AP- 
pears in LIFE ILLUSTRATED. It isa first-class, high-toned, lire 
family papor. $2a year. On trial 3 montbs for 25 cents. 





CASSELL’S 


Illustrated Pamily Bible. 


The most Maaaniceny, the most Prorvsety and the Crsaprsr 


LACHYRATED Bintk ever published. 

Part [. price Fifteen Cents, with thirty-two Tlustrations, will be 
on sale at all Bookstores and Dealers’ on the 13th of February. 

No Pictorial Bible wo have seen will compare with it —Anicker- 
bocker Magazine. 

For beauty and taste In all its parts it bas never been excelled, if 
indeed equalled —N. Y. Sun. 

We hope this Bible will find a welcome in thousands of American 
homes .— Evangelist. 

When complete will form a moat magnificent copy of the Holy 
Scriptures. —N. ¥. Observer. 

The Cheapest publication of the kind which bas yet appeared.— 
N. ¥. Evening Post. 

It is a model of cheapness and excellence. —N. Y. Times. 

This is an extraordinary work ; nearly cyery page is illustrated. 
—Christian Advocate. 

For its extreme cheapness and the extraordinary beauty of its 
countless illustrations. no more valuable edition of the Sacred Book 
can be found.—JN. ¥. Tribune. 

The moment we opened it we were struck with the clear open 
typography, and the bold and beautiful wood engravings.—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 

The publication of the cheapest Bible in the world has com- 
menced.—Scientific American. 

The most desirable Mlustrated Biblo ever issued for family use.— 
Independent. 

Sent by mall for Afteon one-cont postage-stamps. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 


No. 87 Park Row, New York. 





Tre American Ramroap Guine says, ‘ Lire 
ILLUSTRATED is the paragon of poriodicals.”” A Quarter gives it 
tg you months. FOWLER & WELLS, New York. 


N. Y. Metallic Rubber Slate ompaby, 


45 Leonard street, New York, 
Green’s Patent of November 29th, 1559. 
LIST OF PRICES. 
No. 1, Size 10 x 14 inches, . 
2 9x13 * - 


“) 





. .83 60 per dozen. 
5 45 s“ 
8x12 
ixli 
7x10 
6x10 
6x9 
5x8 
5x7 
4x6 


10, 
ll, 
12, 


All Bills under $25.... 

“ from $25 to 

“ “ 560 

“oe “ “ 

“ exceeding 200.... sees sO0dg ANAT Pp. C. Cash. 

Agents Wanted in every city and town. Territory secured. 
Samples furvished on receipt of one dollar. 

N. B.—All Metallic or Rubber Slates not having “‘Green’s Patent” 
marked thereon, are infringements, and persons selling the same 
will be held responsible for damages. J. H. GREEN, Patentee. 


Cataract Washing Machine. 
CLOTHING, TIME, AND LABOR SAVED. 


A simple, durable, and economical machine, constructed on an 
entirely new principle, viz: that of dashing water through the 
clothes without rubbing, and consequently without wear. Ladies 
and Gentlemen are invited to see the machine in practical opera- 
tion by a laundress, daily, at our salesroom, on Broadway. Prices, 
$12, $14, and $16. SULLIVAN L. HYATT, 

439 Broadway, second floor, and 54 Beckman at. 

N. B,—State and county rights for sale, and purchasers supplied 
with machines at wholesale, on favorable terms. 


“& 








Hark |—Listgn To THE WISE MEN OF THE 
Scientific American. They say : “* LIFE ILLUSTRATED.—It is of 
largo sizo and faultless typography. Almost every branch of hu- 
man knowloigo is treated by able writers.” Only $2 a year. 


1860. 
NEW CARPETS 


FOR SPRING TRADE. 


THE SUBSCRIBER IS PREPARED TO EXHIBIT, at hig New and 
Spacious Stores, 273 CANAL, through to 31 HOWARD STREET, 
a fine assortment of GC AR PETS in New PATTERNS, viz: 


Medaliion Carpets in Rich Designs, 
VELVET CARPETS..............5 easkheowad $12 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETS..........0+68 
BRUSSELS CARPETS (not Tapestries)........ ++ 
THREE-PLY CARPETS........ 
SUPER INGRAIN CARPETS............+. 
EXTRA FINE INGRAIN CARPETS..... . 
COMMON INGRAIN CARPETS.......... iideees SB tor! 87 
OIL CLOTHS in superior quality. DRUGGETS, RUGS, MATS, 
MATTINGS, STAIR RODS, &c., &c. All gooca sold in Retail De- 
partment for CASH. 


GEORGE E. L. HYATT, 
Nos. 273 Canal and 31 Howard, 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND ELM STREETS, NEW YORK. 
ALSO—Sole Agent for selling AUBURN POWER-LOOM and Av- 


burn Prisop-made THREE-PLY INGRAIN AND VENETIAN CaR- 
PETS. 
CARPETS for Churohes and Lodges made to order. ’ 
A Snort Voyaces ror 25 Cents.—Taxe Lire 
3 months. FOWLER & WELLS, New York. 





. 








“ The English Review demanded, many years ago,an 
American Nepos, or the Lives of the American 
Worthies ina compact form for general reading. 
Here it is."—Aupaxy Arcus. 


THE 

/ Ay Tyee 

American Biographical Series, 
BY GEORGE CANNING HILL, 

Is designed to include tenor more 16mo volumes, of about 200 
pages each, elegantly illustrated, each volume containing the biog- 
raghy of one whe has been eminent in American History. It is 
believed to be quite possible to furnish, in this way, books for the 
young possessing even greater attraction than any mere fiction, 
yet free from all pernicious influence, and affording most profitable 
instruction as well as amusement. 

Three volumes have previously been published. 


The Life of Captain John Smith, 
THE FOUNDER OF VIRGINIA. 


The life of Captain Smith was a perfect romance.—NYagera Dem- 
ocrel. 


The Life of General Israel Putnam. 
“OLD PUT.” 


Nothing in the whole range of story-iellng is better adapted to 
the taste of an intelligent boy than the biography of Putnam .—Bos- 
ton Journal. 


The Life of Benedict Arnold, 
THE TRAITOR. 


The life of Arnold is one of the most dramatic in modern history. 
— Worcester Transcript. 


A NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


The Life of Daniel Boone, 
THE PIONEER. 


Thls volume will doubtless, from ita subject, prove even more 
interesting than its predecessors. It is full of wild Western adven- 
ture. 


Price of each Volume, 75 cents. 


fhe best way to keep the minds of the young from novel-reading, 
is to furnish them with plenty of such material as this, which has 
all the interest of a novel without its poison. Recorder. 


The author has shown himself capable of writing just such books 
as chikiren and youth love to read, and just auch as will be useful 
as woll as entertaining.—R. I. Schook Visitor. 

Just the man for such an undertaking —Christien Ere. 

In a literary point of view, particularly fitted to his task.—Lynz 
Bay State. 

A rare power of throwing fascination around faot.—Cleveland Re 
view. 

The books are as interesting as tho last novel, and yet true to the 
life.—Manchester Mirror. 

Evory page of thom is Intoresting.—Bangor Urtow. 

For sale by booksellers generally. 


Published by 
MASON BROTHERS, 


5 & 7 Morcer street, Now York. 





MeEcHAnNics AND MANUFACTURERS WILL DO WELL 
to introduce LIFE ILLUSTRATED into their families and establish- 
ments. On trial 3 months for 25 centea. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


No. 115 Nassau street, New York, 
Have Just Published 


The Gospel in Burmah: 
Tho Story of its Introduction and Marvellous Progreas among the 
Burmese and Karens. 
MRS. MACLEOD WFLIE. 
1 Vol. 12mo. Price, $1. 





BY 


As an expression of the worth of this book we give the following 
letter : 

Rooms or TUL AMERICAN Baptist Miscion sry Union, } 
No, 30 Somerset st., Boston, Jan. 30,1560. J 
To Saenpon & Company— 

Gentlemen: Lam glad you have publishod ‘ The Gospel in Bur- 
mah,’ from the graphic pen of Mrs. Macleod Wylie of Calcutta. 
Some months since, I had the pleasure of reoeiving a copy from her 
husband, Judge Wylie, who, with his estimablo lady, bus in many 
ways testified his deep interest iu our missions in the East. The 
book groups togethor, in a happy manner, many of the prominent 
events connectod with the progress of the Gospel among the Bur- 


monts of wonder and praise at what Cod hath wrought. 
were in every family in Christendom. 

“Cast thy bread upon the wators, for thou shalt tind it after 
many days.’’ ; 


I wish it 


. 


1am, affoetionately, 
J. G. WARREN, Corresponding Seer 


clay. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, for One Dollar. 





Farmers aNnp tTHrir Wives, Sons, anp Daveu- 
ters—all ought to see LIFE ILLUSTRATED. Only a Quarter for 3 
months. FOWLER & WELLS, New York. 


CASSELL’S 
IuBnwwvosTRA TE YD 


FAMILY BIBLE. 


No work 80 readily commands subscribers. Any one wishing to 
act as an Agent for its sale can have Ten Copics mailed for One 
Dollar, The postage must be paid by the Agent, which is two 
cents per copy, one cent three months, postage paid in advance. 

Acopy of Purt I. sent free by mail on the réceipt of Fifteen 
Cents. 





Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 
No. 37 Park Row, New York. 





Tur N. Y. Farmers’ Crus or THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE. For a general report of its transactions, see LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED. Sent three months for 26 cents. Address FOW- 
LER & WELLS, New York. 


Congregational Quarterly ! 
CHEAPEST QUARTERLY IN THE WORLD! 


Edited and published in Boston, under the sanction of the Congre- 
gational Library Association, and American Congregational Union, 
by Revs. J. S. Clark, D.D., H. M. Dexter, A. H. Quint, and I. P. 
Langworthy. The first number of Vol. II., 160 pages—4 of which 
take the place of the Year Book—is issued. The remaining num- 
bers for the year will contain from 84 to 108 pages each, making a 
Volume of some 450 pages, with four ateel engravings, views and 
plans of churches, &c., &c. The Editors and Proprietors have 
spared, and will spare, no sacrifices to make this periodical indis- 
pensable to every intelligent Congregationalict. The best talent of 
our denomination is pledged to its pages. Every mail brings com- 
mendations which give assurance that this work is being appre- 
ciated. But it will be readily seen that such a publication cannot 
be sustained at the low price of 


sayy ONE DOLLAR A YEAR ! -@a 


without a very large subscription list ; and so low a price precludes 
tho possibility of employing agonts. The Proprietors therefore 
beg leave to urge pastors, and others, not only to take copies for 
themselves, but to speak to their people, neighbors, and friends to 
become subscribers also. The pastor of one very small church bas 
sent us six; another from a church not large, ten; another, 
twenty. There are from two to twonty persons in each of our 
churches whose attention only needs to be called to this QuaRTERLy 
to secure their patronage ; and all such may rely upon it, that our 
future issucs, while giving ‘lessons from the past,” setting up 
humble monuments of our dead, and noting the change of relations 
among the living, will also have a voicefor the present. 

We have for disposal & few sets of Volume I.—‘in numbers at $1 
(Soond $1 25.) ALL wHo nave No.1, Vol. I., and do not desire the 
other tree, are urgently requested to mail the same to us, at our 
expense. * 

Afriend from the West says : “Last year [read the Congrega- 
tional Quarterly, and bow I cannot do without it. There is nothing 
like it for Congregational ministers in all the range of Magazine or 
Review litorature.” Another : ‘¢ I wonder how you can make it so 
good, and afford it so cheap.”? Another : “‘ Your numpers for 1859 
have brought me the largest and best dollar’s-worth I ever re- 
celved in any periodical ; yet it seems we are to have moore and 
bettor the coming year. I shall like to see you do it.” 


Of the frst Numbor for 1860, the Press has spoken in unqualified 
praise. We have room only for a few notices. 

How such a publication can be afforded for $1 per annum is one 
of the mysteries of the book trade.—Me. Evangelist. 

How any Congregational minister can do without it, is more aiffi- 
cult for us to understand, than how it is that be can do without 
one meal a day, till he has saved enough to pay for it.—Congrega- 
tional Journal. 

This number is worth more than the cost of a year’s subscrip- 
tion.—Joston Recorder. 

No denomination of Christians, within our knowledge, has evor 
published its statistics in a manner approximating that here given, 
in completeness and beauty ; and this number is an absolute no- 
cessity to every clergyman, if not to every momber of the Congre- 
gational body. —Congregationalist. 

It is difflcult to imagine how a Quarterly s0 neatly printed, on 
good paper, and filled with such a great amount of vaiuable matter, 
can be afforded for one dollar a year,—Boston Journal. 

This number of the ‘ Quarterly’? has more than the usual vari- 
ety of reading matter ; it contains also invaluable tables of statia- 
tics touching all the interests of the Congregational churches.—Jn- 
dependent. 

Thia number {s alone worth, to both ministers and laymen, far 
more than the subscription price for the yoar.—Congregational 
Herall. 

We take much pleasure in again commending this valuable 
Quarterly to all who wiah to be posted up in Congregational mat- 
tors, The Statistics of the American Congregational churches, in 
the present number, must have been a work of immenag labor. 
We wish that every denomination in the land had euch an organ 
and such a Statistician and historian.—New York : 





a. 
Send your names and your dollars to 


**Tho Congregational Quarterly,” 
CHAUNCEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





Reports or tHe N. Y. Potytecunic Associ- 
ATION of the American Institute given in LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 4 
copies, 3 months on trial, $1. 


FISK METALLIC BURIAL CASES, 
ROSEWOOD FINISH, OCTAGON SHAPE. Also, FULL GLASS 
PROPER CEMENTED PRICIS OORRESTOND ita Pha Cr 
B ‘ IND WITH FIRST: 
WooD COFFINS. 
Hearses, Carriages, Shrouds, Scarfs,-Gloves, and everything 
quisite for y 
Burial Ground. 





re- 


re 


Lire Iniusrrateo.—A FinstCiass Pictorial 
Family Newspaper, devoted to Agriculture, Mechanics, Arebiteo- 
ture, Now Inventions ; te Improvemont, Entertainment, and News. 
$2 a year, or 9 copies, $5; five copies, $6; ten copies, $10. Ad- 
dress FOWLER & WELIS, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Dr. LILLIF’S LECTURES ON THESSALONIANS. 
MEMORIAL OF MARY ENGEL. 

IDOLS OF THE HEART. By A. L. O. E. 18mo....... 
CHRISTIAN’S MIRROR. By A. L.0.F. 18mo..........+++ 
COSMO’S VISIT TO HIS GRANDPARENTS 

LIFE OF THE REV. RICHARD KNILI 

THE DIVINE HUMAN IN THE SCRIPTURES. By Lewis.... 
HASTE TO THE RESCUE ; or, Work While it is Day 

THE COTTAGE, AND ITS VISITOR. 15mo........... iapeee 
THOMPSON’S SEASONS. Illustrated............0506 ET 
THE DIVINE ASPECT OF HUMAN SOCIETY. By Prof. Hun- 
CO Der aaueraens upd isdtiesdenseuete ateawe 1 76 
KATE AND EFFIE; or, Prevarication..... 0... -.cceeeeeeees 

THE FIRST AND LAST JOURNFY......... 

PRECIOUS THINGS OF GOD. By Dr. Winslow 

THE MISSING LINK ; or, The Bible among the London Poor, 
WILLIE AND UNICA. 

THREE WAKINGS, and other Poems............ oe errr ere 
GUINNESS’S SERMONS... ........ 0.06 we 

THE HART AND THE WATER BROOKS. By Macduff....... 
BROOKE FARM ; or, American Country Life..............-- 
HODGE ON CORINTHIANS. 2 vols.........ceeee eee ereees 
RYLE ON LUKE. 2 vole.... oo 

ROUND THE FIRE. A Series of Stories. 

THE CAPTIVE ORPHAN. By the Rev. Dr. Tyng..........-. 
SPRAGUE’S ANNALS. Vol. VI. Baptists............. eoees 
ELLIE RANDOLPH ; or, The Good Part. ............0 0 eseee 
RILLS FROM THE FOUNTAIN OF LIFE. By Dr. Newton.. 76 
MEMOIR OF MARY WINSLOW. Py her Son.......... ete ae 
LITTLE LYNCHETTS. Mlastrated % 
MEMOIR OF JAMES WILSON. By Dr. Hamilton........... 10 
BONAR ON THE PSALMS edd acaa we heseneed. OP 
PAUL THE PREACHER. By Dr. Fadie..............+ 1% 
MAGDALA AND BETHANY. By Malan.......... dade ae 
Published by 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 580 Broadway. 


Church Site for Sale. 


FOUR LOTS 


On the Northwest corner of Thirty-third street and Seventh aver 
nue, being together one hundred feet square. Price $25,000 
Terms easy. 





8vo 





Apply to CHARLET & HUNT, at the U. & District Attorneya 
office, No. 41 Chambers street. 





On Trrat.— Lire I.iusrrarep 18 ONE OF 
the best papers published in the United States. We know of ne 
more instruetive and interesting publication for family reading. »— 
Panama Star. Sent three months for 25 cents. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Fleming’s Vocabulary of Philosophy. 


The Vocabulary of Philosophy, Mental, Moral, and Metaphysical, 
with Quotations and References, for the use of Students. By Wn- 
uuAM Fusuna, D.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow. 

Revised and Edited from the Second Londeou Eilition, by C. P. 
Kravty, Jr., D.D. (Shortly.) 


DELITZSCH ON GENESIS. 
A Translation of the above vatuable Commen , from the Third 
German Edition, lately issued, by C. P: Krauts, Jr., D.D., transla 


tor of * Tholiick on the Gospel of Jobn,” (to be issued as an carly 
day.) 


ALSO, NOW READS, 


Gerlach on the Pentateuch, 


A Commentary on the Pentateuch. Orro Vor Gariace 
Translated by the Rev. Henry Downing, Inoumbent of St. Mary's, 
Kingsford. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth. $2 50. 8 


STIER’S WORDS ON THE RISEN SAVIOUR, 
AND COMMENTARY ON JAMES. 
Cloth 
Smith, English & Co., 
BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
No. 40 North Sixth street, Philadelphia 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE. 


8yvo. 





(Enclose 10 cents.) 


SHELDON & COMPANY 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK, 


THE NEW SABBATH SCHOOL MINSTREL, 


Containing many new and choice Hymns and Tunes for the 
Sunday School, among which are : 

“ Heavenly Rest ;? words by Sidney Dyer, to the tune of -‘ The 
Dearest Spot.”? ‘Just aslam;’? music by Dr. L. Mason. “God 
Bless the Sunday School.” ‘I Want to be an Angel.” ‘I Ought 
to Love my Mother.” ‘The Shining Shore ;? music by G. F. 
Root. ‘* Wandering Sheep.” ‘* Will You Go.” ‘ Homeward 
Bound.’”? ‘ Heaven is my Home,” &e., &c. 

Small quarto. Price 10 cents. Price by the hundred copies, $8. 

THE SABBATH SCHOOL MINSTREL, of which this is a thorough 
— has beon exceedingly popular, over 100,000 copies having 

een sold. 

The collection of Music and Hymns embraced in it has been made 
with eapecia! reference to the wants of the Sabbath School. The 
style of the music is simple and devotional ; and while it will 
gratify those somewhat advanced in the science, it may be learned 
with facility by even the youngest scholar. The object hag beer to 
introduce as large a number of appropriate Hymns as possible 
varying in length and in meacure, and all adapted to the ines 
of the Sabbath Schoel, its anniversaries, celebrations, &c. 








Sue Can’? Keep Hovse Wirsovr ir—A 
mother says : “‘ Having been a subscriber for LIFE ILLUSTRATED 
three years, I feel that I cannot keep house without it.” A sample 
of letters received by us daily. Sent $ months for 25 cents. BOW- 
LER & WELLS, New York. 


CHURCH CARPETING, 


AND 


MASONIC HALL CARPETING 
of the 
AUBURN PRISON MANUFACTORY, 
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I AM DYING. 


Baise my pillow, husband dearest,— 
Faint and fainter comes my breath, 
And these shadows, stealing slowly, 
Must, I know, be those of death. 
Sit down close beside me, darling, 
Let me clasp your warm, strong hand ; 
Yours, that ever has sustained me 
To the borders of this land. 


For your God and mine—our Father— 
Thence shall ever lead me on, * 

Where, upon a throne eternal, 
Sits His loved and only Son. _ 

Ive had visions, and been dreaming 
O’er the past of joy and pain ; 

Wear by year I've wandered backward, 
Till I was a child again. 


Dreamed of girlhood, and the moment 
When I stood your wife and bride— 
How my heart thrilled with love's triumph 
in that hour of woman’s pride ! 
Dreamed of thee—and all the earth-cords 
Firmly twined about my heart— 
@! the bitter, burning anguish 
When I first knew we must part. 


Kt has passed—and God has promised 
All thy footsteps to attend ; 

He, that’s more than friend or brother, 
He'll be with thee to the end. 

“There's no shadows o’er the portals 
Leading to my Heavenly home ; 

@hrist hath promised life immortal, 
And ‘tis He that bids me come. 


When life's trials wait around thee, 
And its chilling billows swell, 

"Thou 'lt thank Heaven that lam spared them, 
Thouw'lt then feel that “all is well.” 

Bring our boys unto my bedside ; 
My last blessing let them keep— 

at they're sleeping ; do not wake them— 
They'll learn soon enough to weep. 


“€ell them often of their mother, 

Kiss them for me when they wake, 
“Lead them gently in life’s pathway, 
Love them doubly for my sake. 

Clasp my hand still closer, darling, 
This, the last night of my life ; 

“for to-morrow I shall never 
Answer when you call me “ wife.” 


Fare thee well, my noble husband ; 
Faint not “neath this chastening rod ; 
‘Throw your strong arm round our children ; 
Keep them close to thee—and God. 


Religions Beading. 


é (For Tus EVANGBUST.] 
MEMORY IN ITS PLEASANT ASPECTS. 




















Hew imperfectly appreciated is that extraor- 
«Gimary faculty of the mind which we call Mem- 
ery. By this great gift of Providence, scenes 
sand past events are, so to speak, photographed 
esr the soul. Many years ago the Camera Ob- 
eura, which was then on public exhibition, cu- 
ieusly presented on a flat surface the shadows 
af neighboring objects, with every peculiarity of 
farm, color, and expression. It would show us, 
for instance, a section of a street, with the exact 
Wikemesses and outlines of persons passing; but 
as these moving objects disappeared, they took 
their shadows with them. It was reserved for 
modern science to discover a process, by which 
the evanescent shadow could be permanently re- 
tsizei. Now I imagine that what Daguerre did 
with the fleeting shadow on the metallic plate, 
Memory is doing for us with the fleeting events 
@f time - she daguerreotypes them on the human 
seul, with the vastly superior advantage of re- 
taining on the same mind, the shadows of inci- 
ents almost as innumerable as the stars. 

We can but feebly imagine the deplorable re- 
sults-which would ensue, were the remembrance 
@f evenis to be erased from the mind immediately 
wfter their occurrence. The utter vacuity follow- 
Seg euch an extinguishment of the soul’s light, 
‘would transform human intelligence into a con- 
dition of brute instinct ; in short, the blotting 
@uteof Memory, would be the total extinction of 
@ur moral, mental, and intellectual being. 

We migit liken Memory to a large bureau or 
escriteire. ‘Within it are numerous small draw- 
zs in which are stored valuable mementoes, 
eisssified. To these mementoes we occasionally 
wefer, handling them, and indulging in such 
koughts and reveries as they are calculated to 
produce. So with Memory : she hath her tablets. 
@s «ome of these, the past events of our lives are 
Gescribed in almost illegible characters ; on some 
gain, the letters are graven deep and plain ; 
while on others, they are emblazoned in lines of 
Giwing and flashing light. As we are disposed, 
from time to time, we select one and another of 
ese tablets for present use and gratification ; 
«gr is other words, some particular series of events 
im @ur past personal history becomes a theme for 
macditation. To this use of the Memory, we are 
wmere especialiy inclined when we are in compar- 
-aimve seclusion, and not occupied in the perform- 
agace of activedaties ; and if the mental exercise 
Se wot iniiviged in to excess, its influence is tran- 
equilliring, and may be rendered profitable in lead- 
img us to avoid the repetition of past errors. 

The young, who desire that the retrospect of 
Sife, when they become old, shall be serene and 
statisfactery, must see that the actions of life are 
exsmdurcive to so desirable anend. Though in- 
gwamerable demons or bad spirits, with the arch 
tempter .ai their head, should ply and assail with 
molives to sin, they have no power to compel 
te the commission of iniquity. The good Spirit 
ef God, with immeasurably superior power to 
thai possessed by the whole combined legions 
ef fallen angels, is constantly inciting us to those 
empleyments of soul and body, which if engaged 
im, will inevitably in after life conduce to the 
mest blissful and comforting reflections. 

It is indeed a most benevolent arrangement 
wf Divine Providence, that a very large propor- 
‘tien of the pleasant scenes in which we have 
feeez engaged, and of the happy events which 
Weare eceurred to us, are indelibly impressed on 
«war recollection, while the minor miseries of life 
Taave been mostly forgotten. Thus it happens 
@hat the cheerful reunions we have had with 
Sriends ; our Summer jaunts to the rural districts ; 
eur visits to celebrated localities in our own coun- 
fry,er abroad ; the views we have had of fine nat- 
saral scenery, or of imposing piles of architecture, 
& of paintings, or sculpture ; and the gratifica- 

fisen we have derived from reading ; are all re- 

prodaced through the power of Memory a thou- 
sand fold. We may have spent but a day or 
ewe at the most, in gazing at the overwhelming 
_-ugrandeur of Niagara, but during a prolonged 
Gite the remembrance of this great work of God 
_. would aever be effaced from the mind. 

in this view it seems “obligatory on parents, 
mut only to see that their children are properly 





and religiously educated, but also that they are 
allowed all those innocent diversions and recrea- 
tions which are so much prized by the young. 
The pleasant party under parental oversight ; the 
joyous trip to the country ; the visit to the pic- 
ture gallery ; an attendance at the concert, or 
at the interesting lecture ; a gift of books, or of 
a chest of tools, or of suitable games ; are all, 
in the gratification they impart, and in the re- 
membrance retained of them, duplicated and re- 
duplicated in after-life to a most incalculable 
extent. 

Intertwined with reminiscences of past home 
pleasures, there will be tender memories of the 
kind father and the kind mother, who so indul- 
gently looked after the happiness of the house- 
hold, and made sacrifices that all things with- 
in doors should be rendered winning and 
attractive. 

Regarding the subject religiously,—it may be 
remarked that when we are in a state of spirit- 
ual declension, and Memory at length commences 
her work, in pointing to past mercies, past 
visitations of Divine grace, and past communings 
with God ; the sluggish soul, through influences 
from above, may be aroused to a sense of its 
great ingratitude ; and thence to fresh repent- 


ings and confessions, and to a new life. 


A. 1. G. 


ae re ee ee 
(For Taz EvanGeuist.] 


THE FALLEN WILLOW. 


The night had been dreary and tempestuous ; 
the wind roaring boisterously about the house, 
shaking the casements, and causing the neighbor- 
ing trees to rock to and fro, groaning and creak- 
ing in every branch, while the rain fell in tor- 
rents. At daybreak the storm lulled, and after 
some hours I started forth to see what ravages 
had been committed by the tempest. So bright 
and beautiful was the sunlight, that the thought 
of a recent storm would have been almost impos- 
sible, were it not for the appearance of the herb- 
age prostrated by the rude blast, and the 
branches flung here and there, torn from the 
parent trunk, with now and then a fallen tree 
marking the path of the destroyer. Sceing how 
universal was the devastation, I hastened to a 
favorite ravine, to see whether the merciless 
wind had spared a hale old willow under whose 
shade I had loved to linger. 


Often had I watched with pleasure the grace- 
ful swaying to and fro of its long, tress-like 
branches, as they dipped into the sparkling rivu- 
let which coursed beneath them, seeming to be 
revived and nourished by its joyous waters. J] 
had alfvays felt that the stream was necessary to 
the willow, as I had noticed that when the 
streamlet, through drouth, had become wasted 
and feeble, the tree seemed parched and lifeless ; 
but when the waters poured merrily along by its 
roots, its life returned, and its leaves and branches 
were vigorous and beautiful. too, the stream 
seemed to love the willow, and circled and eddied 
at its foot, as if it longed t) court its caresses, 
and delight itself in its shade. 

When I reached a turn in the ravine from 
from which my old favorite could be seen, I 
found that my worst fears were realized, for 
prostrate before me was the majestic willow, its 
roots upturned, and its finest branches broken 
and twisted by its fall. With a saddened heart 
I gazed upon the sight, feeling as though I had 
heen bereft of a friend. As I looked at the 
rivulet, to see whether there was aught of regret 
at the loss of its companion of so many years, I 
found none, for it hurried on, swollen by the 
storm, sweeping without concern hither and 
thither the willow’s branches which had fallen in 
its course. 

From this time I marked the decay of the 
tree, gradual as it was, for life seemed to linger 
in its branches as though it would struggle with 
its fate. By degrees, however, the wind shifted 
its position, so that but few of its branches could 
drink in nourishment from the stream. As these 
were broken and worn, the willow became dry 
and lifeless, until no sign of its former beauty 
ané vigor was left save a few brown and 
shrivelled leaves, which were scattered by the 
first strong breeze. 

As I mused over the fate of my favorite wil- 
low, which had stood for so many years, delight- 
ing all with its bountiful shade and varied -beau- 
ties, I could not but liken it to the old man who 
dies after having lived for this world only. 

I likened the streamlet to the gay society in 
which alone the devotee of pleasure can be ani- 
mated and revived. With him life is joyous and 
delightsome while he can engage in and derive 
pleasure from the giddy world around him ;_ but 
when the storm of disease or the infirmities of old 
age oblige him to withdtaw from the source of 
his life and enjoyment, how soon does a dark and 
fearful night brood over his prostrate spirit. He 
may, by an energy which says that he will not 
lose al] and be lost forever, still contrive to min- 
gle partially in his former pleasures ; but one by 
one his abilities thus to prolong the respite from 
his doom fade away. Naught then is left to him 
but to die, leaving nothing to mark his memory 
but a shattered and wasted form, which seems to 
say, ‘‘ The past I have vainly spent, and the fu- 
ture bids me despair.” 

Just as the stream kept on its course, without 
regard for its companion’s loss, so does the gay 
world pause not to deplore the memory of its de- 
parted yotary, but hurries on in its course, ready 
to nourish all who delight in its pleasures, only 
to part with them without concern when they no 


longer can contribute to its charms. 
C. 


T. W. 


———— 


Washington Irving and General Washington.—Mr. 
Irving himself once saw General Washington. 
He said there was some celebration going on in 
the city of New York, and the General was there 
to participate in the ceremony. “ My nurse,” con- 
tinued Mr. Irving, “a good old Scotch woman, was 
very anxious for me to see him,and held me up in 
her arms as he rode past. This, however, did not 
satisfy her; 80, the next day, when walking v.ith 
me in Broadway, she espied him in a shop; she 
seized my hand, and darting in, exclaimed in her 
bland Scotch: ‘Please your Excellency, here’s a 
bairn that’s called after ye!’ General Washington 
then turned his benevolent face full upon me, 
smiled, laid his hand upon my head,and gave me 
his’ blessing, which,” added Mr. Irving earnestly, 
“T have reason 't6 believe has attended me through 
life. I was but five years old, yet I can feel that 





hand even now.” 


(For Tae Evanceusr. | 
THEOLOGICAL FRAGMENTS. 
BY REY. THOMAS H. SKINNER, D.D. 


IX.—THE MEDIATORIAL KINGDOM. 


The Atonement and the Work of the Spirit 
did not comprehend the whole of the Plan of 
Mercy to man ; these were connected with an- 
other Provision of highest peculiarity. 

It was not possible that the Divine Person, 
who was made flesh and died for our sins, should 
have remained under the power of death. (Acts 
ii. 24.) But if it had been possible it could not 
have proved a reality, without losing the end of 
His incarnation and death. The Atonement 
would have been completed, but it would have 
been without fruit. If we are reconciled to God 
by the death of His Son, it is by His life that 
we are saved. (Rom. v.10.) Moreover, the Spirit 
could not have been given if Jesus had not been 
glorified. (John vii. 39 ; xvi. 7.) But immensely 
more was necessary—a vast sequel of admfnistra- 
tive agency over whatsoever was to come to pass 
in the history of the world. The Kingdom, the 
Royal authority over the universe, behooved to 
be committed to Christ, and exercised by Him 
until the end of all things. (Phil. ii. 9, 10 ; 
1 Cor. xv. 24.) 

Even before His death He had Lordship over 
all things. Life, death, demons, angels, the 
wind and seas, nature in all its spheres, took 
orders from Him. Nay, the Lord Jehovah, the 
Ruling God under the Old Testament, was the 
God-man of the New Testament. But it was 
not until He had risen from the dead and ascended 
to the Father, that His solemn enthronement 
over the universe took place. That event was 
reserved as the Testimonial of God’s estimation 
of His infinite self-abasement for man’s sake. 
(Compare Phil. ii.6-11 with Psalms xxiv. 7-11.) 
It had its reason, its ground of possibility, in- 
deed, in that self-abasement : He could not oth- 
erwise have been exalted. As a Divine Person, 
simply, the supremacy over all things was His 
already. It was originally and necessarily His ; 
He could not have divested Himself of it. But 
after uniting in Himself the Human Nature to 
the Divine, and exchanging the Form of God for 
the form of a servant, He became, in this The- 
anthropic, Divine-LHuman character, capable of 
exaltation ; and God, at the proper time, made 
Him supreme Monarch of the whole creation. 
He gave Him this infinite dominion, to the end 
that the object of His death might be secured. 
(Ep. i. 22.) It was necessary that He should 
have it ; it comprehends the potentiality, the 
possibility, of the full accomplishment of this 
object. (Eph. iv. 10.) In the fact itself of His 
receiving it, in the evidence hereby afforded of 
the infinite value of the Atonement, there was a 
potential bearing on the attainment of this ob- 
ject ; but His having it was beyond this influ- 
tial, and even necessary, in manifold respects. It 
was needed to perpetuate the virtue of the A tone- 
ment. There were, it is true, provisions on earth 
for this purpose ; but there was a necessity for 
this Heavenly provision also; without it all 
earthly arrangements would have been of no 
avail. A vitalizing, energizing power was de- 
manded to keep these arrangements from becom- 
ing dead and unfruitful, perhaps even forgotten 
and lost ; and it was only the Theanthropic 
kingdom that could supply this power. (Eph. i. 
20-23.) But there was a necessity for Divine 
influences beyond the virtue of the Atonement, 
however perfectly conserved and actualized. The 
specific end of the Atonement was to remove the 
obstacle which our sin, as incurring the displeas- 
ure of God, had put in the way of mercy. (Ro- 
mans iv. 25.) A further influence was required 
to fulfil the designs of mercy ; one, namely, from 
the Resurrection of Christ. (Rom. iv. 25, sec- 
ond clause.) And more than even this was ne- 
cessary : for neither the death of Christ nor His 
resurrection from the dead, by virtue of which 
we are justified, sufficed to complete our salvar 
tion. After justification we are still compassed 
by infirmity, and exposed to temptation and to 
all the forms of earthly affliction and sorrow, 
and ar@ incessantly falling into new sin, so that 
if no further provision had been made for us the 
former ones would have failed. The additional 
exigencies were met, but they were not otherwise 
to be met than by the Theanthropic elevation of 
Christ. For the way of mercy now, as in its 
former stages, might not be arbitrary : the re- 
quisite aid could not come to us, from simple will, 
though clothed with Omnipotence. The ability 
to aid us as we need had its ground, its only 
ground, in the qualifications and offices which 
belong to the God-man, as such, in His exalted 
estate. To His possession of these it was neces- 
sary that He should have had a personal experi- 
ence of our trials, in the days of His flesh ; been 
touched with a feeling of our infirmities ; tempted 
in all points like as we are, though without sin ; 
and then, having been “ made higher than the 
heavens,” and assumed the Throne of Universal 
Empire, it was further necessary that He should 
avail Himself of the exercise of an August Func- 
tion, of which we are yet tomake mention. Only 
on this condition could He enable Himself to 
succor us adequately in our temptations. (He- 
brews vii. 25, 26, compared with ii. 18.) Why it 
was so we may never fully comprehend ; it is 
enough that we kaow the fact, with its necessity 
and its sufficiency. The certainty, the possibility 
even, of our salvation to the uttermost, could 
have had no foundation out of the Theanthropic 
Reign of Christ. 

But a full view has not yet been taken of the 
ground of necessity for this Reign. While it was 
required for the completion of our salvation, there 
were subsidiary and ulterior purposes which 
could not be otherwise answered. It was neces- 
sary that He should have all power in heaven 
and earth to carry forward His great undertak- 
ing through the coming ages of the world, and to 
bring the history of the world to its predestined 
end. Supreme authority over all nations was 
required. (Mat. xxviii. 18-20.) It behooved 
Him to be Prince of the kings and kingdoms of 
the earth. (Rev. i. 5.) Rebellious empires were 
to be overthrown ; the powers of darkness, the 
gates of hell were to be vanquished ; Satan was 
to be cast out and consigned to the bottomless 
it ; death, the last enemy, was to be destroyed ; 
the creature was to be delivered from the bon- 
dage of corruption ; the heavens and the earth 


was to be conquered. The book of the Apoca- 
lypse gives the shadows of the things which are 
comprehended in the immense system of agencies 
and changes, over which it was necessary that a 
government, sure of success, should be maintain- 
ed. What breadths of time, what cycles of civ- 
ilization, what revolutions of empire, what con- 
flicts of kingdoms, what powers of good and 
evil, visible and invisible, working with and coun- 
terworking one another—even down to the end 
of the world! On no shoulder but that of the 
exalted and enthroned God-man, could the gov- 
ernment rest, which the vast exigence required. 
Infinite Goodness, pursuing justly and wisely its 
end, could not dispense with the Theanthropic 
Kingdom. 

Of this kingdom the grand distinction is that 
it is MepratortaL or Prizstity. The titles God- 
man and Mediator are of the same significance. 
The monarch of this kingdom is styled “ a Priest 
upon his Throne.” (Zech. vi. 13.) The regal 
and sacerdotal functions are combined in His un- 
paralleled supremacy. It is through the virtue 
of a Sacririce that He exercises the government 
over the world. All royal decrees, commands, 
distributions, are fulfilled through the concurrent 
exercise of a great High-Priesthood,—the pre- 
sentation of a Sacrifice. The Sacrifice is the 
same that He presented when, through the Eter- 
nal Spirit, He offered Himself without spot on 
the Cross. The presentation now is through In- 
TERCESSION. It implies no necessity, it does not 
admit, of oral or formal supplications ; it consists 
in the presence, in heaven, of such a one as 
He is,—the Eternal ‘Son of God, as a Lamb 
which has been slain,—with those scars of in- 
finite honor in His adorable Person, which He 
received at His immolation. (Rev. v. 6.) These 
ever-glorious scars, the prints of the nails in His 
hands and feet, and the cleft in His side, were 
all conspicuous when He ascended the Throne ; 
they have continued to be so; they constitute 
the Inrercession—the comprehensive virtue and 
strength of the mediatorial kingdom. 

The duration of this kingdom is limited. It 
will end in the end of the world. The necessity 
for it will then have ceased; the purpose for 
which it was established will have been accom- 
plished. The God-Man will surrender His dele- 
gated dominion to God, even the Father. (1 
Cor. xv. 24.) The Mediatorial will be merged 
into the Iuwepiarorian kingdom, and the Son 
himself be subject to Him who put all things 
under Him. The Incarnate Deity will remain 
incarnate ; in His Divinity coequal and coeternal 
still, as of necessity He ever must be, with the 
other Divine Persons ; but as clothed in our 
nature, and as everlasting Head of His Body the 
Church, He will be officially subordinate to God ; 
and thenceforth God, as such, the Eternal Three- 
One, be alkin all: Aut. 1N Att, in the delight- 
ed consciousness of every creature throughout 
the Realm of goodness and blessedness ; in the 
exercise of government aL. IN a1, likewise, to 
the apprehension and everlasting torment of un- 
holy beings in the prison of despair. 

(For Tax Evanceust.] 


STRAY LEAVES FROM AN OLD MAN’S 
PORTFOLIO.—No. 8. 
Suffering turned into Joy. 

Dear Anna :—In my letter to Abba, which 

you have doubtless read, I left Miss Stephens, 
one of the earliest pioneer women of the North- 
west—a model of courage, fortitude, patience, 
faith, hope, love, and peace—warming herself at 
the fire in the wilderness, where her love to God 
and the Indian had carried her, hundreds of 
miles from the abode of civilized men, and a 
thousand from the homes of kindred. Volun- 
tarily had she abandoned all hopes of earthly 
good. She was not then in search of wealth, 
ora home, or enlargement for offspring, or for 
liberty to worship God. She was in pursuit of 
lost souls, that she might restore to them the grace 
and consolation of which she was a partaker. 
Her only shelter was the trees of the forest. Her 
bed was a mat of rushes spread upon the earth, 
and a few blankets, Her food was coarse and 
meagre, yet was she swallowed up in the pres- 
ence of God, and radiant with joy and peace. 
In the evening she spoke of Jesus in the soul as 
the end of all sorrow, and the fulness of Him 
that supplieth every want. 
The next day we conveyed our canoe and 
lading through the portage from the waters that 
empty into Lake Superior to those that empty 
into the Mississippi. This laborious mode of 
transportation passes away under advancing civil- 
ization—the canoe ceases to be the vehicle, and 
the wild stream the highway of commerce and 
travel. Would you see us in the portage? Look 
at the landing, the portage, the canoe, the la- 
ding, the men, the means, and the mode of trans- 
portation. We have brought the canoe toa 
point in the stream where it will float no further, 
or to a bend where we are to leave for the stream 
we wish to enter. Here we find the landing in the 
form of a little trodden plateau on the shore, with 
the portage in the form ofa footpath, leading away 
through marsh, prairie, or forest, as the case 
may be. The setting-poles, paddles, oars, and 
all propelling apparatus, are thrown on shore, 
and if the ground be damp, are placed in a posi- 
tion to lay the lading upon them. The provision- 
basket, cooking utensils, bedding, and loose cloth- 
ing, are next taken out and safely deposited on 
the land. The lading, which consists of from 
twenty to thirty pieces, all packed and bound up 
in a convenient form for handling and carrying, 
each piece weighing from sixty to eighty pounds, 
is taken out and piled up in order. The canoe 
is then taken from the stream and placed nearly 
bottom upwards upon shore, being propped a lit- 
tle on one side in a position to drain and dry. It 
is from twenty to thirty feet long, from three to 
four feet wide in the middle, tapering ovally to a 
point at each end; the framework is of white 
cedar wood ; the outside is of white-birch bark ; 
the seams of the bark are sewn together with a 
species of pliable root, which is found in the 
swamps, holding its size to a great length, and 
covered with a kind of gum gathered from the 
white pine and hardened to a right consistency 
by melting tallow into it—the whole weighing 
from two hundred to four hundred pounds. 

The men are a mixture of Indian, French, and 
English, shod with Indian moccasins, dressed, 
according to their taste, in buckskin leggins or 
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cloth pants, supported by a belt girded tightly 


around the body above the points of the hips, 
and shirts of flannel or stout calico. They are 
bareheaded and beardless, of medium height, 
their chests broad, limbs muscular, and step agile, 
with an air of conscious freedom in speech, form, 
and motion. The men, lading, and canoe all safe 
on shore, the next move is to convey the whole to 
the shore of the stream or lake at the other end 
of the portage. The portages vary in length 
from a few rods to thirty miles. The portage in 
which our present narrative finds us, is two miles 
long. It is said there is no absolute necessity of 
any portage at this point. The stream issues 
from a small lake, fed by a large spring, which 
divides and sends its waters South through the 
Mississippi, and North through the St. Lawrence 
to the ocean. If the streams, thus uniting in 
and separating from their fountain, were cleared 
of rubbish, a canoe might leave the ocean at the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, pass up through the long 
chain of great lakes to the very heart of our con- 
tinent, descend the Father of Rivers, and enter 
the ocean again through the Gulf of Mexico, 
without being taken from the water: the only 
insurmountable obstacle to this voyage of over 
four thousand miles inland natural navigation, 
being the cataract of Niagara, where art hassup- 
plied the Welland Canal. In the little footpath 
leading through the woods, past this elevated 
fountain, and strange joining of commercial ar- 
teries years and miles in advance of civilization, 
we mark the footsteps of the humble, un- 
pretending, daring female pioneer of Christian 
truth and mercy. 


We were looking at the men engaged in the 
transportation of our effects, and have described, 
not the particular men in our employ, but the 
class. They are the burden-bearers. No beast 
of burden, no vehicle for land conveyance, has 
ever marked with hoof or -tire those lonely 
sands. The harness used by the men, technical- 
ly called the “ porteur collar,” is a simple leather 
strap four or five yards long, the breadth of a 
man’s hand in the middle, and tapering towards 
either end to the size of a stout whiplash. Each 
end of this strap or collar is looped around a 
package of goods in such a way that when the 
broad part is placed across the top of the head, 
with the body inclined forward, the weight of the 
package rests upon the hips, above which a see- 
ond is placed across the back, and prevented 
from sliding down by resting on the first, the two 
packages, of from sixty to eighty pounds each, 
constituting a single load. Thus burdened, the 
voyager moves forward with a quick, ambling 
gait, the distance of half a mile or more, when he 
makes a ‘“‘rest” by laying down his burden and 
returning for another, thus doing till allis brought 
forward to the first rest ; it is then carried for- 
ward to another and another, until it is finally de- 
posited on the bank of the stream, where it is 
again to be embarked. The length of a portage 
is reckoned by the number of rests. Last of all 
the canoe is brought forward. The Indian’s fam- 
ily canoe is easily carried by one man, while the 
united strength of two or three men is required 
to carry that of the voyager. In carrying the 
canoe with thirty pieces of lading two miles, the 
voyagers travel sixty-six miles. We were two 
days on the portage—Miss Stephens busying 
herself with her book and needle, and by carry- 
ing light articles along the way, while I conse- 
crated the region to advancing civilization and 
coming lore, by driving, coaxing, pulling, and car- 
rying two pioneer pigs over the road. Guess I 
was the first man that ever took passengers of 
that description from the waters of Lake Supe- 
rior to those of the Mississippi. 

The descent of a river in a loaded canoe, 
though more easy and rapid, is much more dan- 
gerous than the ascent. We often pass falls in 
the stream, never perpendicular, but where the 
water surges and foams downward with great 
violence among the rocks and windings of the 
current. In the middle of one of the strongest 
of these, by the sheer laziness of our lazy Indian, 
our canoe was thrown broadside upon a rock that 
appeared above the water. The crash, for a 
craft of the kind, was terrible, and seemed like 
the voice of an absolute wreck. I sprang out 
upon the rock, which was barely large enough 
for me to stand upon, and saw the side of the 
canoe bulging inward fearfully, but it was not 
leaking. I immediately warped it into the stream, 
and it shot from me like an arrow on its course. 
I followed it, and in a breath or two was swim- 
ming by its side in deep, still water. In a mo- 
ment more we were unlading for repairs. 

The conduct of Miss Stephens in this burst of 
peril was that of one in whose breast perfect 
love had destroyed fear. The blow had broken 
three of the cedar ribs of the canoe, and a pole 
the size of a stout man’s arm, that was placed in 
the bottom under the lading, and yet there was 
no fissure in the bark sufficient to admit water 
of any amount. There was scarcely a pailful in 
the canoe when we had done unlading. So well 
is the bark canoe adapted to that kind of navig- 
ation. 

We reached Yellow Lake, the place of our 
destination, in safety, after, as I have already 
said, a journey of twenty days, sixteen nights of 
which Miss Stephens slept in the open air, with 
oniy the mat on which she lay to shield her from 
the earth, and the blankets that covered her for 
a shelter from the frost, dew, and rain ; and yet 
was she peaceful and filled with joy in the Lord. 
There was no romance in her being. She be- 
trayed no sympathy with wild, untutored nature. 
She had seemingly no imagination. She knew 
and cared but little for works of art. There was 
to her a pleasure in the temple and in the path- 
less woods, not because God was in the archi- 
tecture of either, but because God, in Christ, 
had dominion inher soul. As a Christian con- 
queror, her attainments were great, and her in- 
a according to the promise, exceeding 
rich. 





A letter to one of the editors of the Journal 
of Commerce, dated Cesarea, Turkey, December 
2d, says: ‘Respecting the missionary work in 
this city, and all Turkey, you have abundant tes- 
timony in the Missionary Herald. - God is in 
the midst of us, and His Holy Word is rising 
like the sun upon the nations.” 

-—_-___— 

The finer qualities of gelatine are made from 

ivory raspings—the bones and tendons of ani- 








MEMORIALS OF LUTHER AND THE RE- 
FORMERS. 


We make the following interesting extract from 
the Rochester Democrat and American. It is from 
the graceful pen of Mr. A. H. Strong, son of the 
senior proprietor of that paper, who is now travel- 
ling on the Continent : 

“My first stopping place was Wittenberg, great 
scene of temporal and spiritual battles, home of 
Luther, cradle of the Reformation. As I approach- 
ed the town from the railway station, and while I 
was yet outside the walls, I saw an oak tree by the 
road side, with a fence around it, and I knew ina 
moment that on the site of that oak tree, three 
hundred and forty years ago, Luther burned the 
Papal Bull with its golden seal. But why outside 
the walls of the town? For fear some day sum- 
mary vengeance might be visited on the innocent 
town itself?—it may be. It was a cool and well 
considered deed, and not a rash one, that Luther 
did that day. But the town is full of memorials of 
the Reformers. Just inside the city wall, are the 
old University buildings, formed out of the still 
more ancient Augustine Convent, where Luther 
lived after liis marriage. His room is still unalter- 
ed, except by the hand of time. I hope certainly 
that it did not look so dingy when he lived in it, 
and that the table and chairs were not in so des- 
peratesa condition then as now. Close to the win- 
dow are still the two plain board seats on which 
Dr. Martin and his frau ate their breaktasts and 
dinners, and suppers with the broad window-sill 
for a table, and as our guide said, with the advan- 
tage of a pleasant prospect on Summer days. Here 
is still the black stove, of modelled clay, a three- 
story stove, of numberless panels and strange dee 
vices, representing Astronomy, Medicine, Juris- 
prudence, Theology, and the Arts, all allegorical 
figures designed by Martin himself. In another 
room is the professional desk, from which Doctor 
Luther used to expound Aristotle. The desk, too, 
is covered with enigmatical devices—and is painted 
and gilded in quite gorgeons style. The fact is 
that Luther had a natural taste for allegory, and 
symbol, and outward show, and it was not so easy 
for him, first or last, to give up all that the Romish 
Church had of ceremonial or of form. He still 
clung to much that the Protestantism which holds 
to the New Testament as the sole authority in mat- 
ters of faith and worship, has since thrown away 
and must throw away. And one can say all this 
without detracting in the least from the praise due 
to that solemn consciousness of his duty as one 
sent by God to make war upon the errors that were 
vital, that had been gnawing for centuries at tLe 
heart of the Church. Aye, even in his symbolizing, 
he does not:lose sight of the everlasting realities. 
His symbols are plain to be read, and do not hide 
their meaning. One ring of his, that I have seen, 
has upon it a death’s head, and the motto: ‘Saepe 
cogita mori,’ and anether bears a cross stamped 
upon a heart. 

“ Those are noble words of Luther, that are carv- 
ed upon his monument in the Wittenberg market, 
place. On the one side is the first line of that great 
German hymn that Luther paraphrased from the 
psalm of David: “ Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott,” 
or, as the Scotch version, I believe, has it : ‘The 
Lord our God is a strong tower.’ On the other 
side stand those other words of his : 


‘Ist's Gottes Werk, so wird’s bestehen 
Ist’s Menschenwerk, wird’s untergehen.’ 


(If it be the work of God, it will endure; if of 
man, it will perish.) Luther was not the man who 
thought that the chief end of speech was to con- 
ceal thought, and all the decision and out-spoken- 
ness of his character seem to be indicated in the 
great square lower jaw of this statue in the market- 
place. In his room at the old University, however, 
is a plaster cast of his face after death, which ex- 
presses all this even more distinctly. It is a face 
of immense power. No engraving I have ever seen, 
has given me such an idea of the living man Lu- 
ther, as did this plaster cast. I believe that Luther 
ate heartily ; Iam sure he drank a great deal of 
beer, if I may judge frem the size of his beer mug 
that is still preserved here. They used to have a 
glass beer jug of his here, much larger than the 
one [have mentioned. Peter the Great, when he 
visited Wittenberg, took a fancy to it, and even 
condescended to ask it as a gift. When he found, 
however, that even the Czar of all the Russias 
could not be gratified with a present of so price- 
less a value, he grasped the beer jug and dashed 
it to pieces on the floor, exclaiming that if Peter 
the Great could not have it, certainly no one else 
should. The pieces, however, are religiously pre- 
served, and Peter only made them the more valua- 
ble. The old semi-barbarian left his autograph 
here in white chalk over the door in Luther's study, 
and this has been covered with glass to protect it. 
All that I could make out, however, was a Greek P. 
One thing here I could not pass by with a single 
glance—the rosary which Luther carried when he 
wasan Augustine monk. That stern old Doctor 
Luther, the apostle of the Reformation, had once 
measured his prayers by counting over these wood- 
en beads—how strange it seems! It was a higher 
power than that of man or of circumstance that 
changed the monk Martin into the Refermer Luther! 
“We went through the town to the castle 
church, and on the way, our guide pointed out the 
houses of Cranach, the painter, and of Melanc- 
thon, the theologian. As we reached the church, 
we stood before the very doors to which Luther 
nailed the ninety-five thesis, and offered to defend 
them against all comers, as he did most valiantly. 
In the pulpit of this church he made his appeal to 
the Scriptures, and from the Bible preached the 
reformation. And under the stony pavement of 
this same church he rests now from his labors. 
The stormy life has ended in perpetual ca 
‘Rest after toil is sweet.’ His brother Melancthd 
lies under the same stony pavement on the othe 
side of the church. They sleep side by side. And 
with them, their friends and helpers, Frederick the 
Wise, and John the Steadfast, Electors of Saxony, 
the first pringely leaders of the Protestant cause. 
The simple brass tablets over the remains of Luther 
and Melancthon bear nothing but their names and 
the dates of their death. Their epitaph is not 
written here, nor is it written anywhere on earth 
as yet. It cannot be written until that day when 
God shall have reconciled unto Himself all things 
whether in heaven or on earth. ‘They that are 
wise, shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment ; and they that turn many to righteousness, a8 
the stars forever and ever.’ This would read bet- 
ter on the tombstone of Philip Melancthon ang 
Martin Luther, than it does on the monument 
Fichte in a Berlin graveyard. 

“ There are few towns that I have seen, that con 
tain within them so many affecting associations as 
this old town of Wittenberg. In these two dingy 
rooms in the University, lived Doctor Luther and 
his submissive little frau. The Doctor pandered 
deep questions, and in that little laboratory of a 
study forged mighty weapons against Antichrist. 
Frau Luther did not understand all of the struggles 
and perplexities of her ‘ Mann;’ undoubtedly she 
thonght it very hard that she couldn’t see more of 
the Doctor, but while she mended the stockings, or 
cooked sausage for the Doctor’s dinner, she thought 
with pleasure on the next Sunday when she should 
brush his Sunday coat and lean on his arm as they 
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ing the Doctor’s birthday came around, and she 
made him a present of a fine new covered stone 
arch to his doorway. There the arch stands yet, 
and the stove with which she cooked the sausage, 
but the Doctor and his frau have been sleeping in 
the castle church these three hundred years. Yet 
in the silence and desertion of these two rooms, 
he must be an unimaginative man, who cannot hear 
plainly, echoes of voices that have long been 
hushed, and the heavy tread of Doctor Luther in 
his study, very busy at his thinking. All the nar- 
row streets of this dirty town, seemed to me shin- 
ing in pure sunlight, even on this dismal cloudy 
day, when I thought how Luther and Melancthon 
had walked in them up and down together.” 


oe 
——— a 


Che Karmer’s Department. 


UNDERDRAINING WITH THE MOLE-PLOW. 





A recent number of the Ohio Farmer con- 
tains an account by J. M. Trimble, of Highland, 
of quite an extensive experiment in under-drain- 
ing prairie land by the use of open drains, and 
ditches cut with Emerson’s Mole-Plow. Think- 
ing it will be of interest to our readers, we con- 
dense the main portions thereof below. 

The year’s operations were confined to 230 
acres of prairie land on the west bank of Ratte- 
snake Creek. Mr. Trimble first laid out with an 
engineer's level 685 rods of open ditch, at 80 rods 
apart, varying in depth from 4 to 6 feet, and in 
width from 6 to 8 feet, allowing for slope of 
banks 1? feet, to one foot in height, which was 
let by contract at 64 cents per rod, and finished 
in October, 1858. The underdrains were cut in 
March, April, and May ; first laid off with the 
level, but more with the view of tapping the 
wettest portions of land between the open ditches, 
than a regard to straight lines, or thorough un- 
derdraining. In this way, with the ditcher, two 
yoke of cattle and two men, in sixteen days we 
put in 1,500 rods of underdrain, at a depth of 
three feet four inches, and a cost of $65. _ 

The account states that “at the time of run- 
ning the mole-plow, the surface of the ground 
was covered with water, from one to six inches 
deep. The surface-soil to the depth of from one 
to two and a half feet, is a black clay, or loam, 
rather a compact, tenacious soil; the subsoil is 
a close, compact, yellow clay, to the depth of 
from three to five feet.” The sod was then 
broken up, or turned over, from six to eight 
inches deep, harrowed (200 acres of it), and then 
planted to corn, finishing the 200 acres on the 
23d of May. On the memorable 4th of June it 
was up from 6 to 16 inches high, but on the 
morning of the 5th, all lay flat with the ground. 
It was then plowed up and replanted, and the 
product under these circumstances was 60 bush- 
els per acre. The 30 acres planted last, on the 
sod and without culture of any kind, produced 
40 bushels to the acre. In relation to the work- 
ing and success of the experiment, Mr. Trimble 
remarks : 

“The underdrains all performed their work 
well up to the middle of July, when they began 
to fail, and by the first of August were perfectly 
dry. I have been on the farm from the 3d up to 
the 25th of November, during which time we 
have had several hard rains; and I have ex- 
amined the outlets to all of the underdrains, 
which, without a single exception, are passing 
off large quantities of water. From a close ob- 
servation during the Summer, I am satisfied that 
the underdrains were quite as important to the 
growing crop during the drouth, from May to 
September, as they were in carrying off the sur- 
plus water in the Spring ; and I am equally cer- 
tain that the increase of crop resulting from the 
draining is all of twenty bushels per acre, which 
which would leave the account stand thus: Six 
hundred and eighty-five rods open ditch, at sixty- 
five cts. per rod, $445 25. One thousand five 
bundred rods of underdrain cost $65. Use of 
ditcher, wear and tear, $25 75. Entire cost, 
$536. Or, by twenty bushels of corn on two 
hundred and thirty acres, gives four thousand six 
hundred bushels, at 25 cents, $1,150 ; showing a 
profit of $626 in favor of the mole-plow in a sin- 
gle year.” ; 

In regard to other experiments which have 
proved failures, it is remarked : 

“The mole-plow has been condemned from the 
fact of improper use, not procuring sufficient out- 
let, running from ditches too shallow, and failing 
to reach the clay subsoil with the mole. I have 
no faith in the use of the implement without a 
clay subsoil for the mole to operate in; other, 
wise the aperture made by the mole will cave- 
and fill up.” 


FORWARD SPRING-WORK NOW. 





Something can be done even at this season, to 
help on the Spring work. The woodhouse is, or 
ought to be, already filled, so that the axe will not 
need to be lifted to prepare fuel from March to 
December. A good part of the manure can be 
carted now, much better than in planting time. 
The ground is now frozen so that the cart-path 
to the field to be plowed, is soon worn as smooth 
as a railroad. It will be a much less tax upon 
the strength of a team to draw a hundred loads 
of manure now, than to do it in April, when the 
team is pressed with plowing and other farm 
work. It is pretty well established now, that 
yard manure prepared in the usual way with 
muck and loam, does not lose much of its value, 
when piled up in Winter in large heaps in the 
field where it is to be used. From our own ex- 
perience we do not think green stable-manure 
would be injured by the same treatment, if it 
were well mixed in the field with muck or peat. 
The piles should be made long, narrow, and high, 
say five or six feet, so as to shed a part of the 
rain. 

If any of the meadows are to be dressed with 
fine compost, there is no better time than the 
present to do it. The sward will not be cut up, 
and the warm Spring rains will carry down the 
fertilizing properties of the manure to the roots 
of plants. This must not be done, however, on 
rolling land, or on steep hillsides where the rains 
would wash off part of the manure before the 
frost comes out of the ground. 

A large portion of the Spring work can be 
anticipated before Winter breaks up, and then 
the farmer can seize upon the best time to plant 
and sow, and drive his work all through the sea- 
son, instead of being driven— American Agri- 
culturist. 





New Escurrxr.—The French Academy of 
Sciences has just received information of a new 
esculent of the tuberous kind, called shicama, 
which grows in the neighborhood of Cuenza, 
New Granada. The plant is a shrub which 
grows to the height of about three fect ; its 
roots engender two different sorts of tubers— 
those nearest the surface of the soil are yellow- 
ish and bitter, and are only used for the propaga- 
tion of the plant ; the second sort, situated much 
deeper, are white, juicy, and so sweet that they 
can be eaten raw. The shicama will bear cold 
weather extremely well, and might, therefore, be 
easily introduced into Europe, where it would be 
a formidable rival to the beet-root, since it is an 
annual, and richer in sugar. 





Cotrvre or Growine Waeat.—A writer in 
the Mark Lane Express argues that “of all 
crops wheat is most in need of tillage during its 
growth ; for the climate requiring it to be sown 
in Autumn, that it may get a sufficient start in 
‘spring to give time for filling and ripening the ear, 
Vaere are many months longer than are taken by 
any other crop, in which the efficiency of the 


preparatory tillage may be lost, the fine particles 
of soil coalescing again, and excluding the at- 
mospheric supplies of nutriment ; so that long 
before the crop has reached maturity, or come to 
that critical period of the setting of the bloom 
and swelling of the kernel (when the plants 
need “ good keeping,” or will fail in fecundity), 
the land is almost as solid and impervious as it 
was before the seedbed preparation began. 

Culture is only practicable under the drill sys- 
tem, and the shallow tillage generally given in 
England under that system is found profitable, 
but the writer above quoted, would have deeper 
and more thorough culture, like that practised 
under the Lois Weedon system pf wheat growing, 
which is there found to go far to maintain the 
fertility of a naturally good soil without manure, 
as recently noticed in another place. 





To Prevent Crean From Ristxc.—You all 
know that if you can prevent the cream from 
rising, the milk will be more palatable and 
healthy, with the particles of cream mixed 
through it, than skim-milk, or milk fresh from 
the cow, with the fresh taste andodor. To pre- 
pare milk in this way, take it while warm from 
the cow, set it in a cool place, and stir it contin- 
ually till all the animal heat is out, and no cream 
will rise after that operation. Try it, and sce 
how much it will be improved for family use.— 
A, B. Dickinson. 


Scientific and Useful. 


—_—o-— 

Silver in Bells—The public have heard more or 
less about the liberal use of silver in bell-metal, and 
how some apocryphal bells are supposed to contain 
at least half their weight.of this precious alloy, a 
myth in which many people persist in believing 
even down to the present day. But silver is not a 
sonorous metal; and from experiments made with 
standard silver bells, it has been shown, beyond 
dispute, that they have very little sound, and_ that 
little, too, is of the harshest and most unmusical kind. 
With a view of definitely testing the effect of a 
slight admixture of silver upon the tone of a bell, 
Messrs. Mears made four very small ones of the 
same metal as the great bell for the Westminster 
clock. In one of these, 1s. 6d. worth of silver was 
put; in another, 1s. worth; in the third, 6d. worth, 
and in the fourth none. The mischievous effects of 
even this slight quantity of silver were here clearly 
shown ; for that which had the least amount in it 
was the least injured in tone, and that which had 
none was the best sounding bell of all—LZondon 
Times. 

A new form of Mercurial Barometer.—M. de Celles 

has exhibited to the Academy of Sciences, of Paris, a 
mercurial barometer,constructed under his direction. 
The barometer is the intrument of Torricelli; with 
the following modifications; Ist, the diameter of 
the barometic chamber is increased in proportion 
as it is desired to make the instrument more sensi- 
tive ; 2d, the cistern is replaced by a horizontal 
tube 0°15 ins. or 0-2 ins. in diameter, and of a length 
proportionate to the sensibility of the instrument. 
The instrument has the form of a square. Slight 
variations of the height of the vertical column cor- 
respond to considerable, but always proportional, 
movements of the horizontal leg. This ratio is in- 
versely as the squares of the diameter. An index 
of iron, placed in the horizontal tube, is pressed 
outward while the pressure of the air is diminish- 
ing, and is left when the column returns. Itmakes 
the minimum pressure, and may be brought back 
by amagnet. M. de Celles claims for this instru- 
ment the three advantages : Ist, of very great sensi- 
tiveness. 2d, a constant level. 3d, a minimum 
index. 
Where the Cold Weather comes from —During the 
past year the Smithsonian Institution through its 
extended system of meteorological observations, 
has been enabled to make some very curious inves- 
tigations respecting the three memorable cold 
days of January 1859. It was found that the cold 
of the three days swept progressively over the 
country like a wave, coming down from the Arctic 
regions, and first entering the territory of the 
United States at the extreme northwest, among the 
Rocky Mountains. It was experienced at Utah 
some three days before it reached the banks of the 
Northern Mississippi, and was heralded by tele- 
graph at Minnesota, some two days before it reach- 
ed Washington. At Buffalo, it was some hours in 
advance of Boston, and was felt last on the Atlantic 
Ocean, where it appears to have disappeared. This 
cold wave also swept South in a most remarkable 
manner, and progressively appeared in Florida, and 
other Southern States, and Mexico; the last pulsa- 
tions, as it died away, in this direction, being ex- 
perienced in Central America, and among the West 
India Islands. Taken all in ail, it was one of the 
most remarkable meteorological phenomena ever 
noticed, and the facts collected seem to prove that 
the original impulse caine from the extreme north- 
western portions of the American Continent. 


The Machine for Squirting Vitriol on ladies’ dresses 
consists of a large hollow metallic finger-ring, with 
a small hole in it just large enough to permit the 
flow of the small stream thrown. To this ring is 
attached a metallic cylinder, which will hold a 
tablespoonful and a half of vitriol. From the cylin- 
der projects the end of a piston-rod—to the piston 
is attached a valve working inside of the cylinder. 
The whole thing is worked on the principle of an 
ordinary squirt-gun or syringe. The ring is worn 
on the finger, the cylinder being held in the hollow 
of the hand, and the small piston is worked by the 
pressure of the thumb on the end of the piston-rod. 
It may be easily concealed by shutting the hand on 
the cylinder, so that to ordinary observers it would 
only appear that the vitriol thrower was wearing a 
tolerably large-sized fingerting. It throwsa stream 
about as large in diameter as a knitting-needle. 


Transfusion of Blood.— A successful case of transfu- 
sion of blood into the veins of a woman, is reported 
as having been performed in Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, 
Scotland. The woman, although in the prime of 
life, had become so weak from the loss of blood 
that pulsation was at times imperceptible. The 
blood of a friend was injected into a vein in 
one of her arms, and the most cheering results were 
immediately manifested. She continued to improve 
rapidly, and at last accounts was considered be- 
yond the reach of danger. 


Scarcity of Paper in England.—The English papers 
report that in consequence of the unprecedentedly 
brisk state of the publishing trade, the demand for 
paper has grown to an extent unusually dispropor- 
tioned to the supply, and the manufacturers have 
consequently been compelled to make a considerable 
advance in price. The Critic says: “ This will 
materially effect the cheap Press, whose require- 
ments for paper are very large, and whose profit is 
brought to the lowest possible ebb by the perni- 
cious influence of paper duty. It is thoughtin the 
trade that one consequence of the rise in the price 
of paper will be, that those of the cheap Press which 
use a superior quality must either increase their 
selling price, or use an inferior kind of paper. 
With the cheaper kind of publications the incon- 
venience will be very serious, some of them requir- 
ing an enormous supply.” 


Non-Combustible Dresses—Ata scicutific meeting 
in Edinburgh, a crinoline dress was exhibited, one 
half of which had been immersed in a sulphate of 
ammonia, in order to test its non-combustibility. 
A light having been applied to the crinoline, the 
part of it which had not been steeped in the gsolu- 
tion was at once enveloped in flames, but the only 
effect which the flames had on the other part was 
to char it. This was considered a satisfactory ex- 
periment, and it was stated that as ammonia was 
only 2d. per pound, it was accessible to the humblest 
class. It was stated that the crinoline used in the 
Royal establishment was steeped in a totally differ- 
ent solution, but that its cost prevented its gen- 
eral use, and that the cheaper solution was equally 
efficacious. 


The Scientific American announces a machine for 
picking-geese, the result of a number of years’ labor, 
and one of the most ingenious pieces of mechanism 
ever seen. It not cnly plucks the feathers, but 
separates the long ones from the short ones, while 

assing through the machine. It will pick forty- 
ve geese per hour. " 
—_—_—————— 

Bishop McIlvaine, in 1838, used the following lan- 
guage respecting the reporters of sermons,and the 
periodicals in which their reports are published : 


“While the rest of te congregation are hearing 





the sermon for spiritual, they are hearing it for pe- 
cuniary profit. We see no difference between a 
weck-day press, furnished thus by Sunday writers, 
and a Sunday press, furnished by week-day wri- 
ters.” 
a 
Literary Intelligence. 

Foreicn.—-The following works have been issued from 
the English press :—The Church History of Scotland, 
from the Commencement of the Christian Era to the 
Present Century, by the Rev. T. Cunningham ; Brown's 
Divine Lifein Man ; Gerlach’s Commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch, translated by Downing ; Goodwin's Commen. 
tary on St. Mark; the Rev. C. Stanford’s Central 
Trath ; Aikman's Cyclopedia of Christian Missions ; 
God’s Presence with His People, by Thurlia S. Hen- 
derson ; Rev. R. Steel’s Samuel the Prophet ; Wilkin- 
son’s Revival in its Physical Aspects; Weir's Irish 
Revivals ; Swainson’s authority of the New Testament. 
The Position and Tendencies of English Unitarianism, 
by Rev. D. McCrie. When Mr. Adam Black, M.P., 
commenced the new edition of his Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, Lord Macaulay felt so strong an interest in 
the undertaking, and so warm a regard for his old 
friend the publisher, that he said he would endeavor to 
send him an article for each letter of the alphabet 
‘This gencrons offer the noble historian’s failing health 
and various avocations prevented him from fully real- 
izing ; but he sent five articles to the Encyclopedia— 
memoirs of Atterbury, Bunyan, Goldsmith, Johnson, 
and William Pitt,—the last being the latest finished 
production from his pen. As any publisher would 
have been glad to give £1,000 for these contributions, 
their being presented as a free-will offering to Mr. 
Black is a fact most honorable to both parties. Prof. 
Gustav Weil, the eminent German Oriental scholar, 
has just brought out volume the first of a “ History of 
Abasside Caliphs in Egypt,” in continuation of his 
work, “ History of the Moslem Caliphs.” It covers a 
period of great interest, including the War of the 
Crusaders in Egypt, and the relation of the Mongol 
irruptions, Among the periodical successes of the 
day is “Good Words,” an Edinburgh religious jour- 
nal, edited by Dr. Norman Macleod. The first edi- 
tion of 20,000 was sold off on the day of publication, 
and a new supply of like number was in a fair way to 
be exhausted. Mr. Munsell’s reply to Mr. Munn’s 
“ Strictures” on the famous Bampton Lectures, for 
1858, is not to remain the last word in the controver- 
sy. The latter gentleman returns to the charge in“ A 
Sequel to the Inquiry, What is Revelation? in a se- 
ries of Letters to a Layman, containing an Answer to 
Mr. Mansell’s Examination of the Charges against the 
Bampton Lectures.” 


American.— Brown, Taggart & Chase announce the 
complete Works of Lord Bacon, 12 vols., 8vo., and 
the Complete Works of Sir Walter Scott, 24 vols, 
12mo. Gould & Lincoln have just got out “The Still 
Hour ; or, Communion with God,” by Austin Phelps, 
Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. J. E. 
Tilton & Co. have issued the Prophet of Nazareth, 
and Dailyf{Bible Teachings, by 'Thulia S. Henderson. 
D. Appleton & Co. a new Volume of Essays, by Lord 
Macaulay ; Seven Years’ Residence on the Great Des- 
erts of North America. J. S. Redfield, Griswold on 
Ventilation ; a volume of Sermons preached in West- 
minster Abbey, by Rev. R. C. Trench. A.S. Barnes 
& Burr issue “ Prison Life; or, Interesting Biogra- 
phies of Picciola, Heroine of Siberia, Silvio Pellico, 
and Baron Trenck, who were imprisoned for political 
offences ;” and the “ Hand-Book of Practical Receipts ; 
or, Useful Hints in Every Day Life, by an American 
Gentleman and Lady.” 

—_—_——_- 

News Items.—The Trustees of Genesee College, 
at their meeting in Lima, N. Y., elected Prof Latti- 
more, of the Indiana Asbury University, to the chair 
of Chemistry and Natural History,made vacant by 
the resignation of Prof. Hopkins, who was for many 
years a successful teacher in Auburn, The at- 
tendance was large at the recent annual mecting 
of the American Colonization Society at Washing- 
ington. The receipts of the year amount to $161- 
000 and the expenditures to $80,000. The Society 
have sent about three hundred emigrants to Africa 
during the same period. The orange trees in the 
vicinity of New Orleans were all destroyed by frost 
about ten years ago, and there is a good deal of ap- 
prehension lest the new stocks which have been 
bearing but two or three years, have been seriously 
injured by the late cold weather.—It is said that 
Helper’s copyright of the ‘*‘ lnpending Crisis ’’ realizes 
him about $500 a week, and one week’s receipts 
amounted to $625. This is doing a handsome _ busi- 
ness, and the more noticeable, from the fact that it is 
all done by opponents. Hon. T. T. Flagler, of Niag- 
ara county, friend of canal, lately received a free 
pass from the New York and Erie Railroad Ccmpany. 
He refused to receive it, unless one was sent to each 
of his 8,300 constituents. The Charleston, 8. C., 
Mercury, says of the recent slight earthquake shock, 
which lasted about 15 seconds, just at 7 o’clock in the 
evening: ‘‘In our neighboring town of Mount Pleas- 
ant, across the river, the shaking was unmistakable. 
The Town Hall was so shaken as to cause the bell over 
it to be tolled at least once, and as some witnesses 
think, more than once.”’ The General Episcopal 
Theo. Seminary, at New York, number 57 students. 
Twenty-nine entered this term, of which all. but four are 
from the Diocese of New York. The Seminary, there- 
fore, is ‘‘general’’ only in name. Rey. M. A. 
Patterson, of Louisville, Ala., on his way to Mount 
Holly, Ark., had taken from him, on a steamboat at 
New Orleans, recently, $500, and his watch. Py whom 
he does not know. Hon. David Hudson died at 
Geneva on the 19th ult., at the age of 77. Educated 
in Albany, he went, when twenty-one years old, to 
what was then the wilderness of Western New York, 
as a surveyor, subsequently becoming a lawyer. He 
served with distinction in the Legislature, and as Canal 
Comunissioner, during many years. He was a constant 
and most influential friend of Geneva (now Hobart) 
College. In 1816 he married Hetty Dey, who survives 
him.——Hon. Charles Cook, of Havana, N. Y., is not 
yet out of danger. Resolutions have been intro- 
duced in the Virginia House of Delegates, deprecating 
the assemblage of any Southern Convention with ref- 
erence to Southern rights, deeming such an assemblage 
as an irresponsible body, gathered only for debating 
purposes. A movement has been startedin England 
to encourage young women to learn the watchmaking 
trade, with a view to qualify them to clean and repair 
watches—a branch of business in which there is con- 
stant employment in large towns and cities. The wid- 
ow of a watchmaker in Boston some time ago main- 
tained herself for years in working for the trade. 

Dr. Meigs, of Otsego county, N. Y., was appointed, last 
September, President of the Alabama Female College at 
Salem, Ala. He has now been ordered to leave by a 
Committee of Safety, simply because he is a Northern 
man. He has never said a word against slavery.—— 
There seems to be a pretty general complaint over the 
State of ‘lennessce that the wheat crop has been in- 
jured by the severe weather of the present Winter. 
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CLOVE ANODYNE 
TOOTHACHE DROPS. 
WHY WILL YE SUFFER? 
This simple and efficacious remedy acts so directly upen the 
nerve of the tooth, that almost immediate relief is given. It will 
uot unpleasantly aifect the breath like Kreosote, injure the gums, 
or destroy the enamel of the teeth. Read the following letter from 
one of the most distinguished practical dentists in the city of New 
York : 

Messrs. A. B. & D. SANDS,—Gentlemen: In the course of my 
practice I have extensively used your Clove Anodyne with much 
success, for the relief of the Toothache ; a s I constantly recom- 
mend it to my ients, 1 deem it but just toinform you of the 
high opinion I have of it over other remedies. Iam yours very 
respectfully, M. LEVETT, Dentist. 

Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton 
street, New York. 

For sale also by druggists generally. 


Pure Grape Wines, 
FOR SACRAMENTAL AND MEDICINAL USFS, 


7's. subscriber continues to make, from native Isabella and 
awba Grapes, and has constantly on band for sale, Wines 
which may be relied on as strictly pure, samples of which have 
been kept from 15 to 20 years, improving by age. This wine has 
received the approbation of the religious public many years for 
Communion purp , and of Physicians and others desiring pure 
Wine for medicinal use. For sale by Isracl Minor & @o., Druggists, 
214 Fulton street, N. Y.; A. B. & D. Sands, corner of Wikiam and 
Fulton streets, N. Y.; French & Richards, Philadelphia ; Halsy & 
King, 168 Clark street, Chicago, Ill.; and by the subscriber, at 
Washington Viila, Orange county, N. ¥. 





JOHN JAQUES. 





UVENILE TEMPERANCE SPEAKFR—Csmpiled by Dr. Marsh, of 

the Temperance Union, for BANDS OF HOPE, and other 
Associations. 12imo, 72 pages. Price 25 cents. For sale at No. 
10 Park Bank. 





FATRBAN KS’ 
Standard Seales, 


ADAPTED 
To Every Branch of Business where a Correct and 
Durable Scale is required. 


—_—— 


SCALES FOR RAILROADS—SCALES FOR COAL DEALERS AND 
Miners—Scales for Hay and Cattle—Warchouse and 
Transportation Scales—Portable and 
Dormant Scales for 
STORES— 

Seales for Grain and 
Flour—Cotton and Sugar Scales— 

Counter Scales of every variety—Rankers’ & Jew- 

ELERS’ BALANCFS—FARM AND PLANTATION SCALES—WEIGH- 


Masters’ Beams— 


POSTOFFICE SCALES, 
KCeoy Kory Cry 


ALL OF WHICH ARE 


WARRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
Call and examine, er send for an Illustrated and Descriptive 
Circular. 


—_——- 


FAIRBANKS & COMPANY, 
189 Broadway, New York. 


Spalding’s Prepared Glue. 


From the Home Journal, New York, Aug. 27th, 1859. 

Among the many apparent trifles continually being brought to 
the surface from the ideal under-world of the unknown, there are 
occasionally simple articles, costing but little in detail, but whose 
combined benefits, usefulness, and economy of time and money, ag 
gregate on the basis of millions. Such an article is Sparpina’s PrE- 
PARED Give. Its uses are innumerable, and as its cost is next to 
nothing, the demand for it is universal. It is prepared with chem- 
icals, and used cold—requiring but little skill or time for its appli- 
cation. 

From the Commercial Bulletin, Boston, Oct. 15, 1859. 

Tre SrickinG Pornt.—This point seems, at last, to have been 
reached, in anew invention known as Spalding’s Prepared Glue, 
which, by simple application, without heating or preparation of 
any kind, reunites the fragments of almost anything into a per- 
fect whole. This glue is really a valuable invention, and, from 
its utility, must come into as extensive and general use as the 
friction match. 

H. C. SPALDING & Co., Manufacturers, 48 Cedar st.,N. Y. 


West Troy Bell Foundry. 
[ESTABLISHED 1826.] 

THE SUBSCRIBERS manufacture and haye constantly on hand 
an assortment of their superior Church, Academy, Factory, Steam- 
boat, Plantation, and other Bells, mounted with ** Menecly’s Patent 
Rotating Yoke,’’ Toiling Hammer, Clapper Springs, etc., making 
complete hangings, ready for ringing. All bells warranted. For 
further information apply to 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 
West Troy, Albany county, New York. 


BLOOD FOOD. 


Dr. Bronson, having been so far reduced by consumption, as to 
be considered beyond all hope of recovery by the most eminent of 
the medical profession, and also by himself—a regular physician of 
twenty years’ practice—as a last resort, conceived the idea of AN- 
ALYZING THE BLOOD, aud applying the subject of physiology to 
the more immediate connegtion and effect of the state df the blood 
upon the health and system. The result has been the production 
of this “ BLOOD FOOD,” from the use of which, Dr. Brouson was 
restored to perfect health. Within six months after its introdue- 
tion, over two thousand consumptives were effectually cured by it. 
If you have any complaints of a consumptive tendency, Cough, Cold, 
Headache, Patpitation of the Heart, Loss of Appetite, or Pain in the 
Side, lose no time in procuring a bottle of the ‘* BLOOD FUOD.” 
If you are suffering from Nervous Debility, or your Sleep is broken 
and disturbed ; if your Spirits are Depressed, or your Organs Relax- 
ed, you will find in this an unfailing remedy, by commencing with 
ten drops. If your Liver is torpid or diseased in any manuer what- 
ever, one or tivo bottles will be sure to invigorate and bring it into 
lively and healthful action. In the most inveterate cases of Dys- 
pepsia, the patient can here find the most efficient and grateful re- 
lief. A benefit is always experienced after taking only one bottle. 
In Male or Female Complaints, and Weaknesses, the sufferer, after 
trying other remedies in vain, may rest assured, that a certain 
cure will result from the use of two or three bottles. The ** BLOOD 
FOOD ”’ is effectual in all cases of Eruptions, Salt Rheum, Scrofulas, 
and other like complamts. Pale and emactated children and adults 
are immediately benefited by its use. It gives strength to tho 
body, and color and beauty to the skin. Physicians of all Schools 
are using it with wonderful success, 
For full directions, see circulars. 

Sold by 


CHURCH & DUPONT, Druggists, 


No. 36 Maiden Lane, New York, 
Aud by all respectable Druggists throughout the country. 








Price $1 per bottle. 
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EICMPHREYs’ 
SPECIFIC HOMCOPATHIC MEDICINE. 


NEAR WHAT 'THE PEOPLE SAY. 


The undersigned, having used Professor HUMPHREYS’ SPECIFIC 
HOMCOPATHIC REMEDIES in our families with the most saeae. 
tory results, and having full confidence in their genuineness, pu- 
rity, and efficacy, cheerfully recommend them to all persons who 
wish to have safe, reliable, and efficacious remedies at hand for 
private or domestic use : : 

_Rev. Wm. Hosmer, Editor of the Northern Independent, Auburn 
N.Y.; Rev. E. H. Cressey, D.D., Rector of St. Peter's church’ 
Auburn, N. Y.; Rev. BT. Ives, Chaplain of the Auburn State 
Prison ; Rey. Spencer M. Rice, Rector, New Bedford, Mass. ; Rey. 
Allen Steele, New York Conference ; Rey. Samuel Nichols’ East 
Genesee Conference, N. Y.; Rev. P. S. Pratt, Dorset Vt. : Rev. 
John FE. Rabie, Buflalo ; A.C. Hart, Esq., Utica, N. ¥.: Hon’. Neal 
Dew, Portland, Me. ; Hon. Schuyler Colfax, South Bend, Ind. ; Hon. 
Geo, Humphreys, Auburn, N. Y.; Henry D. Cook, Esq., Editor of 
Journal, Columbur, Ohio ; Hon. R. H. Graham, Moline, Ill. ; Hon. 
Thomas J. Chase, Monticello, Fla.; Hon. Joseph Benedict, Utica, 
N. Y.; A. Kissam, Esq.. Utica, N. ¥.; James Plunkett, Esq., 
Nashville, Tenn. ; J. A. Salisbury, M.D., Aurora, Ill, 


List of Specific Remedies. 


.1.—For Fever, Congestion, and Inflammation. 
‘o. 2.—For Worm Fever, Worm Colic, Wetting the Bed. 
Yo. $.—For Colic, Crying, Teething, and Wakefulness of Infants. 
‘ ‘o.4.—For Diarrhea, Cholera Infantum, and Summer Com- 
plaints. 

No. 5.—For Colic, Gripings, Dysentery, or Bloody Flux. 

No. 6.—For Cholera, Cholera Morbus, Vomiting. 

No. 7.—For Coughs, Colds, Influenza, and Sore Throat. 

No. §.—For Toothache, Faceache, and Neuralgia. 

No. 9.—For Headache, Vertigo, Heat and Fulness of the Head. 

No. 10.—Dysvrersia Pitts.—Fer Weak and Deranged Stomachs, 
Constipation, and Liver Complaint. 

No. 11.—Fok FEMALE IRREGULARITIES, Scanty, Painful, or Sup- 
pressed Periods. 

No. 12.—For Leucorrhea, Profuse Menses, aud Bearing Down of 
Femules. 

No. 13.—For Croup, Hoarse Cough, Bad Breathing. 

No. 14.—Satr Raevm Pius.—For Erysipelas, Eruptions, Pimples 
on the Face. * 

No. 15.—Riermanic Pris.—For Pain, lameness, or Soreness in 
the Chest, Back, Loins, or Limbs. 

A.—For Fever and Ague, Chill Fever, Dumb Ague, Old Misman- 
aged Agues. 

P.—For Piles, Blind or Bleeding, Internal or External. 

O.—For Sore, Weak, or Inflamed Eyes or Eyelids : Failing, Weak, 
or Blurred Sight. 

C.—For Catarrh, of long standing or recent, either with obstruc- 
tion or profuse discharge. 

W.C.—For Whooping Cough, abating its violence and shortening 
its course. 

In all acute diseases, such as Fevers, Inflammations, Diarrhea, 
Dysentery, Croup, Rheursatism, and such eruptive diseases as 
Scarlet Fever, Measles, and Erysipelas, the advantage of giving 
the proper remedies promptly is obvious, and in such cases the 
Specifics act like a charm. The entire disease is often arrested at 

nd in all cases the violence of the attack is moderated, the 
disease shortened and rendered less dangerous. 

Coughs and Colds, which are of such frequent oeeurrence, and 
which so oftén lay the foundation of diseased lungs, bronchitis, 
and consumption, may all be at once cured by the Fever and Congh 
Pills. 

In ali chronic diseases, such as Dyspepsia, Weak Stomach, Con: 
stipation, Liver Complaint, Piles, Female Debility and Irregulari 
ties, old Headache, Sore or Weak Eyes, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, aud 
other old eruptions, the case has specifics whose proper applica- 
tion will afford a cure in almost every instance. Often the cure of 
asingle chronic difficulty has more than paid for the case ten 


times over. 
PRICE. 


Case of 20 vials complete, in Morocco, and Book 
Case of 20 vials, and Book, plain............. 
Case of 15 boxes, numbere < 

Case of 6 boxes, nuinbered, 

Single numbered boxes, with d 

Single lettered boxes, with dire 

Large case of 2 oz. vials, for planters and } 


Also, Specifics. 


For Ast#waA OR Prrmsic.—Oppressed, difficult, labored Breath- 
ing, attended with Cough and Expectoration. Price 50 cents per 
30x, 

For Far Discuyarces AnD Derarness.—Discharges from the Ear, 
the resuit of Scavlet Fever, Measles, or Mercuria!ls. For Noises 
in the Head, Hardness of Hearing, and Ringing in the Ears, and 
Farache. Price 50 cents per box. 

For Scrorv.a.—Enlarged Glands, Enlarged and Indurated Ton- 
sils, Swellings, and Old Ulcers, Scrofulous Cachexy, of Children 
Price 50 cents per box. 

For Geverat Derruty.—Physical or Nervous Weakness. Either 
the result of Sickness, Excessive Medication, or Exhausting Dis- 
charges. Price 50 cents per box, 

For Drorsy.—Fluid Accumulations, Tumid Swellings, with Scanty 
Secretions. Price 50 cents per box. 

For Sk Sickness.—Deathly Sickness, Vertigo, Nausea, Vomiting, 
Sickness from riding or motion. Price 50 cents per box. 

For Urtnary Drseases.—For Gravel, Renal Culculi, Difficult and 
’ainful Urination, Diseases of the Kidneys. Price 50 cents per 
box. 

Persons who wish to place themselves under the professional 
care, or to seek advice, of Prof. HcmPukeys, can do so by applying 
personally or by letter. 


Our Remedies by Mail. 


Look ever the list; make up a case of what kind you choose 
and incloge the amount, in a current note or stamps, by mail, to 
our address, at 562 Broadway, New York, and the medicine will be 
duly returned by mail or express, free of charge. 


AGENTS WANTED.—We desire an active, efficient Agent for the 
sale of our remedies, in every town or community in the United 





States, Address Ir. F. HUMPHREYS & CO. 
No. 562 Broadway, New York, 


Ladd, Webster & Co. 
SEWING MACHINE 


Has taken the First Premium at the following 
Fairs: 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR. Phil 

NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 

KENTUCKY STATE FAIR. 


——_—___ 


MARYLAND STATE FAIR, 


adelphia, 
Albany, 

Louisville. 
Baltimore. 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY FAIR. Pittsburgh. 


BOURBON COUNTY FAIR. 


LUZERNE COUNTY FAIR. Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Paris, Ky. 


SEABOARD AGRICULTURAL FAIR. Norfolk, Va. 


LADD, WEBSTER & C0,, 
No. 500 Broadway, 
New York. 





Herring’s Patent Champion Fire-Proof Safe, 
With Hall’s Patent 
POWDER-PROOF LOCK. 


HE same that were awarded separate Medals at the World’s 
Fair, London, 1851, and the World’s Fair, New York, 1853, 
and are the only AMERICAN SAFES that were awarded Medals at 
the London World's Fair.’ These Safes form the most perfect se- 
curity against FIRE and BURGLARS of any Safes ever offered to 
the public, and can only be had ef the subscribers and their 
agents, who have on hand and make to order all kinds of 
Boiler and Chilled Iron Bank Chests and Vaults, Vault-Doors 
and Money Boxes, or Chests for Brekers, Jewelers, and 
Private Families, for Plate, Diamonds, and 
other Valuables. 

And are also Patentees (by purchase), and manufacturers of 
JONES’ PATENT PERMUTATION BANK-LOCK. 
Also, Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of CRYGIER’S PATENT 
CHANGEABLE LOCK, without Key or Key-hole. 

$1,000 Reward will be paid to any person that can show that a 
HERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION SAFE ever failed to preserve its 
contents in an accidental fire. 

S. C. HERRING & CO., 

251 Broadway, corner Murray strect, opposite City Hall, N. Y. 





GROVER &#© BAKER’S 
NOISELESS 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


New York, October 21st, 1859. 
The undersigned, Ministers and Laymen of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, having purchased and used in our families ‘‘ GROVER 
& BAKER’S CELEBRATED FAMILY SEWING MACHINE,’ take 
great pleasure in recommending it as an instrument fully combin 
ing the essentials of a good machine. Its beautiful simplicity, ease 
of management, and the strength and elasticity of its stitch, unite 
to render it, in our opinion, a Machine unsurpassed by any in the 
market, and one which we feel confident will give satisfaction to 
all who may purchase and use it. 
W. P. STRICKLAND, 
N. VANSANT, 
R. B. YARD, 
S. ANNESS, 


C. LAREW, 

J. C. CHATTERTON, 
W. VOORHIS, 

M. ALLISON. 

495 Broadway, New York; 18 Summer street, Boston; 730 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia ; 181 Baltimore street, Baltimore ; 58 
West Fourth street, Cincinnati. 

ALL MACHINES WARRANTED. 
BAS SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. <G@& 


BAKER’S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 


W. BAKER & Co.’s AMERICAN, FRENCH, Hoxaoratnic, AND Vanr- 
LA PREMIUM GHOCOLATE, PREPARED Cocoa, BRoma, Cocoa Paste, Cocoa 
Sricks, SotusniE Hom@opatuic AnD Dieretic Cocoa, Cocoa SHELLS AND 
Crackep Cocoa, Celebrated as nutritive, 





salutary and delicious beverages, 

for more than three-fourths of a century, are manufactured from 
Cocoa of the tinest quality, and warranted superior to any other 
Cocoa Preparations made in the United States. As nourishment 
for children, invalids, and persons in health, and as substitutes for 
Tea and Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases, they are inyaluable, 
and are recommended by the most eminent Physicians. 


For sale by their Agents, D. C. Murray, New York; Wm. §. 
Grant, Philadelphia ; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore ; Kennett, Dudley 
& Co., Cincinnati ; and by Grocers generally. 


WALTER BAKER & Co., 


Dorchester, Mass. , 
aud 62 South street, 
New York. 


UNION COLLEGE. 
Department of Applied Science. 


I, COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN CIVIL ENGINEERING—Embrac- 
ing Drafting, Surveying, and Levelling, General Construction in 
Masonry, Carpentry, &c., Road-making, Bridge-building, Water 
Fuginecring, &c., wader the direction of Prof. W. M. Guties- 
re, LL.D. 


II. COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY— 
Comprising Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis, with special 
reference to Students of Agriculture and of Medicine, Pharma- 
ceutists, Manufacturing CGhemists, Mineralogists, &c., under the 
direction of Prof. C. F. CHanpLer, Ph.D. j 





For circulars, &c., address ‘‘ Registrar of Union College,’? Schen- 
ectady, New York. 


Bellemont, Doniphan County, Kansas, 
ON THE DIRECT ROUTE TO THE GOLD MINES AT 
PIKE'S PEAK and CHERRY CREEK. 





HIS Town situated on the Missouri River, directly West of 
: the city of St. Joseph, Mo. The river, at this point, runs due 
East a distance of four miles, and making the turn at St. Joseph, 
runs in a Southwesterly course back again to the highlands on the 
West side. The peninsula, thus formed, is liable to be, and has 
been, entirely overflowed, which makes the nearest available town 
site on the West side, four miles distant from St. Joseph. Belle- 
mont is connected with the latter city by the best steam ferry on 
the Missouri river. The Hannibal and St. Joseph. Railroad is ¢om- 
plete, and has trains running daily. The journey from New York 
city to Bellemont can now be made in SIXTY HOURS, all the way 
by rail. 

This town must necessarily become the distributing point for a 
very large extent of the two Territories, including the Gold Regions. 
Although it is scarcely a year old, large warchouses are already 
erected and filled with goods, and the merchants are doing a thriv- 
ing business. Building materials of the best qualities are abun- 
dant, as well as excellent water. Parties designing to locate or in- 
vest can find no more desirable point in Kansas. Lots can now be 
had at reasonable prices, but are enhancing in value every day. 
The Town Company are actively engaged in grading the strects, 
and completing one of the best stone levees on the whole length of 


the Missouri river. 
JAMES R. WHITEHEAD, Pregident. 
JOS. PENNEY, Jr., Secretary. 


Any information regarding the above point, or for the purchase 
of lots, will be cheerfully given, on application, by letter or other- 
wise, to W. K. MARVIN, 

No. 40 Murray street, New York. 





MORE TO BE ADMIRED THAN THE 


RICHEST DIADEM 


Worn by Kings or Emperors. 
What? Why a Beautiful Head of Hair! 


Because it is the ornament God Himself provided for all our 
race. Reader, although the rose may bloom ever so brightly in 
glowing cheek, the eye be ever so sparkling, the teeth be those of 
pearls, if the head is bereft of its covering, or the hair be snarled 
and shriveled, harsh and dry, or worse still, if sprinkled with 
gray, nature will lose more than half her charms. Prof. Wood’s 
Hair Restorative, if used two or three times a week, will restore 
and permanently secure to all such anornament. Read the fol 
lowing, and judge. The writer of the first is the celebrated Pianist, 
Thallerg : 
New York, April 19, 1858. 
Dr. Woon.—Dear Sir: Permit me to express to you the obliga 
tions Lam under for the entire restoration of my hair to its origi- 
nal color ; about the time of my arrival in the United States, it was 
rapidly becoming gray, but upon the application of your “ Hair 
Restorative,’ it soou recovered its original hue. I consider your 
Restorative as a very wonderful invention, quite efficacious as well 
as agreeable. I am, dear sir, yourstruly, 
S. THALPERG. 
“ Drych c’r Gwyl 
Welsh Newspaper office, 13 N pril 12, 1858, 
Pror. O. J. Woon :—Dear Sir: Some r xX wecks ago I 
received a bottle of your Hair Restorative, and gave it to ‘my 
wife, who concluded to try it on her hair, little thinking at the 
time that it would restore the gray hair to its original color, but 
to her as well as my surprise, after a few weeks’ trial, it has per. 
formed that wonderful effect by turning all the gray hairs toa 
dark brown, at the same time beautifying and thickening the 
hair. I strongly recommend the above Restorative to all persons 
in want of such a change in their hair, 
CHARLES CARDEW. 
; New Yor, July 25, 1857. 
Pror. 0. J. Woon :—With confidence do I recommend your Hair 
Restorative, as being the most efficacious article 1 ever saw. 
Since using your Hair Restorative, my hair and whiskers which 
were almost white, have gradually grown dark ; and I now feel 
confident that a few more applications will restore them to their 
natural color. It also has relieved me of all dandruff and wm. 
pleasant itching, so common among persons who perspire freeiy. 
J. G. KILBY. 
Taanenced falling 
Id, and had tried 


Pror. Woon :—About two years ago my hair eo 
off and turning gray; I was fast becoming ba 
many remedies to no effect. I commenced weing your Restor- 
ative in January last. A few applications fastened my bair 
firmly. It began to flil up, grow out, and turned back to its 
former cclor (black). At this time it is fully restored to its 
original color, health, and appearance, and I cheerfully recommend 
its use to all. 7 J. D. HOES. 
Chicago, Ill., May 5, 1857. 
_The Restorative is put up in bottles of 3 sizes, viz: large, me- 
dium, and small; the small holds half-a-pint, and retails for one 
dollar per bottle ; the medium hoids at least twenty per cent. 
more in proportion than the small, retails for two dollars per bot- 
tle ; the large holds a quart, forty per cent. more in propertion 
and retails for $3. ; 
0. J. WOOD & CO., Proprietors, 444 Broadway, New York, and 





114 Market street, St. Louie, Mo. 
Sold by all good Druggisets and Faney Goods Dealers. 


formation beyond the limits of an advertisement. 


em 


BROOK’S 


IVORY POLISHED PATENT GLACE 


SPOOL COTTON, 


200 or 500 yards White, Black, and all Colors, Combim- 
ing the lustre of Silk with the Strength of Linen. 
Also—Brook’s Best Parent Srx-corp, Casts Law, Warm 

SPOOL COTTON. 

This superior PRIZE MEDAL Spool Cotton is conceded to be wa 
equalled for either Hand or Machine sewing, by the numeroas fas- 
ilies and manufacturers that now use it. All the Nos. fram 8 t» 
150, either solid or variously assorted, in cases of 100 dozen each, 
constantly for sale by the Manufacturer’s Agent, 

WM. HENRY SMITH, 
32 AND 34 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Be Be. 
PARK’S PRICKLY PLASTERS 





They sooth pain ; they protect the chest ; they extract the tony 
ulated impurities and soreness from the system ; they impart 
Strength ; they are divided in sections, and yield to the mstiew 
the body ; they are porous; all impure @xcretions pass off, an@ 
they cannot become offensive, hence are freely worn four time 
longer than any other plaster, and are cheaper at 25 eonte 
than others at 10. Where these Plasters are, Pais camnet ay 
ist. Weak persons, public speakers, delicate females, or any af 
feeted with side, chest, or back pains, should try them. You wie 
then know what they are. They are a new feature in the stienw 
of medicine. All Druggists have them. Take no other. Raed 
Plaster bears a Medallion Sta mp and our Signature 

BARNES & PARK, 15 and 15 Park Rew, New Yerts 
JOHN D. PARK, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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RAVEN, BACON, a co,, 
(Successors to BACON & RAVEN,) 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
Warerooms, No. 135 Grand street, 
(NEAR BROAPWAY,) 


Where a full assortment of instruments may be found ercteaisnty 
of our own manufacture, warrauted in every respect. 
weeps 








ne 
Insurance, 


JANUARY 1860. 
The Insured Participate in the Profits, 


WITHOUT INCURRING ANY LIABILITY WHATEVER. 








Continental Insurance Company, 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 18 Wall Street. 


STOCK CAPITAL, (all paid in, and securely invested.) $500, DORE 
ASSETS, Janvary Ist, 1860 
REARMANIIN soc 5a taenctevcedewaree 


Insures Buildings, Merchandise, Household Furniture, Rents, Leis, 
and other Insurable Property, at the rates charged 

by other solvent trstilutions. 
Aa THREE-rovrtus of the net profits of the business ef Gigp 
Company, are divided annually to holders of its policies, im Sevag 
bearing interest, and such profits carefully invested for the adat- 
tional security of the insured, until the fund thus accumalaad 
shall have reached the sum of $500,000, making the Cash guaraa- 
tee of the Company $1,000,000 ; and thereafter, the Scrip wil tar 
redeemed as rapidly and to the extent that the profits accraing 2m 
the policy holders exceed the sum of $500,000. 


es . per x%. 
Ist Annual Division to Policy Holders, declared July 9, 1857 _. 33%). 
2d do. do. July 8, 1856... S50. 
3d do. do. July 24,1838 5a. 


GEORGE T. HOPE, Presideut.. 
H. H LAMPORT, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Ass’t Secretary. 


The Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


FREDERICK S. WINSTON, President. 
Office, No. $4 Broadway. 
HIS Company, in addition to its Cash Accumulations . saneumnt 
cd 


ing to 
6,000,000 of Dollars, 


also presents in every other feature a guarantee of seeracrs am 
sTabiLity, affording superior inducements to persons to inser 
their lives. 

It has already paid 


3,000,000 of Dollars 


to the heirs and representatives of the insured, nearly 


250,000 Dollars 

of which were profits or dividends. 

The following descriptions of Policies are issued by this Cem 
pany, the premiums on which are payable yearly, hall yearly, o» 
quarterly, at the option ef the party assured : 

1st.—Lire Pouicies.—These are issued for the whole terza oF MB, 
payable, together with the deciared profits, after the death af the 
party assured, to the person entitled to receive the same. 

2d.—Lirrk Poucies, with payments of Premium to cease at gies 
ages.—These are also payable, with the profits, at the death ef tbe 
assured, but the entire premiums necessary ¢case at the stipa- 
lated age. 

3d.—ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE Pouicigs.—These are issued to per 
sons desirous of making provision for advaneed life,or amy other 
purpose, and are payable to the assured party on attaming a eer 
tain age, say 50, 55, 60, or 65, or in case of his death before arsig- 
ing ut that age, to his heirs or assigns. 

4th.—ENpOWMENT POLICIES FOR CHmDREN.—These are payable 
when a child attains the age of 18, 21, or 25 years, or apwarda, 
either with or without the return of the total premiums paid, 
case the party assured does not attain the specified age. 


THE ASSETS 
of the Company are invested exclusively on Bond and Mortgage em 
Real Estate iu the City and State of New York, worth, in each case, 
at least double the amount loaned, and bearing interest at serem 
per cent.; the solidity and security ef this dispositiou of the Com- 
pauy’s Funds cannot be overrated. 

NOTICE. 
The business of this Company is condueted on the mitwe? prim- 
ciple, in the strictest sense of the term ; the entire surplus,de- 
o— necessary expenses alone, being cquitably divided among Uhr 
assured, 


do. 


do. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
FREDERICK S. WINSTON, W. SMITH BROWN, 
JOHN V. L. PRUYN, RICHARD PATRICK, 
WILLIAM MGORF, WILLIAM H. POPHAM, 
JOSEPH BLUNT, LYCURGUS EDGERTON, 
ROBERT H. M‘CURDY, EZRA WHEELER, 
ISAAC GREE PEARSON, CEPHAS H. NORTON, 
JOHN H. SWIFT, MILLARD FILLMORE, 
WM. J. BUNKER, SAMUEL D. BABCOCK,,. 
WILLIAM BETTS, MAMLIN BLAKE, 
JOHN P. YELVERTON, PAVID HOADLEY, 
JOHN WADSWORTH, HENKY A. SMYTHE, 
ALFRED EDWARDS, WILLIAM V. BRADY, 
ALEX. W. BRADFORD, W. E. DODGE, 
JOHN M. STUART, GEORGE 8. COF, 
GEORGE R. CLARK, WM. K. STRONG, 
SAMUEL EF. SPROULIS, NATHANIEL HAYDEN, 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL, WILLIAM M. VERMILYEB, 
LUCIUS ROBINSON, JOHN E. DEVELIN. 

FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON, President. 
ISAAC ABBATT, Secretarg 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
MINTURN POST, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
a Parties intending to insure are respectfully requested de sd- 
tain this Company’s Publications, which afford a variety of mm 
They can be 
had (gratis) at the principal Office, No. 94 Broadway, or tram any 
of the Company’s recognized Agents. 





Eugene Plunkett, 
Jacob Little, 


John Garcia, 


Excelsior Fire Insurance Company, 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
Office No. 6 Broad street, New Work, 


THIS COMPANY Insures all kinds of Buildings, Houses, Form> 
ture, Merchandise, Vessels in Port, and other Property, ugainst koe 


by fre. 


DIRECTORS: 
Walco Hutchings, 
Howard C. Cady, 
Edoward Bossar 
William Ferdon, 
F. J. Hosford, 
Anson Livingston, 
Robert W. Mead, 
Charles Sagory, 
John Ewen, 

Charles B. White, 
John H. Brower, 
Henry Quackenboss, 
Thomas Stillman, 


Henry Braner, 
Felix Astoin, 
B. Blaneo,, 

lex. Muirhesd, 
Chas. J. Moriet, 
G. Reynaad, 3r., 
Win. L. Abbott, 
Thomas Marre, 
Wm. Mor 
W.s Sister, 
C. 3.. Delazsa, 
John 2. Faure, 
Bosry Watsean. 


. HOME 


Insurance Company of New York. 
Office, 112 & 114 Broadway- 


This ompany continues ta 
Insure thuildings, Gurniure, 
etc., against loss er damage kag 
FIRE, ov fauoralle terms. . 


CAPITAL STOCK (21! paid), $1,000,00m. | 
SURPLUS, . ..-.- + over 300, 
DIRECTORS: 

I. H. Frothingham, 

Charies A. Bulkley, 

poppe see 

Theo MeNames, 

Cephas H. Nerton, 

Oliver E, Weed, 

Bares 


Richard F. Carman, 
A. C. Kings'and, 
Fred. De Peyster, 
Alfred Plunkett, 


ge, 


Daniel Richards, 

G. W. Burnham, 
Johannes Gourd, 

W. A. S. Van Duzer, 
Robert Hogan, 
Hiram Anderson, 





William G. Lambert, 
Geotge C. Collins, 
Danford N. Barney, 
Lucius Hopkins, 


Thomas M meer, 
WiRkiain HE Mies, 
Charles J. Martin, 
Charles B. Hatch, 
B. Watson Bull, 
Homer Morgan, 
Levi P. Stone, 
Janes Humphrey, 
George Pearce, 


A. F. WILL 





J. MILTON SMITH Secretarrr 
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Bev Bo Pooks. 


in BueMad ; anew Story of ae eed 
cress among the Burmese 

=| a oy wes MeLeod ‘Wylie. New 
York : Sheldon & Co. ; Gould & Lincoln, Boston. 
We have here a sketch of the Baptist Burmese 
Missions from their origin nearly down to the pres- 
ent time. The subject is deeply interesting in 
itself, and the narrative is one which is far from 
taking the shape of dry annals. We have here the 
features of the missionary field and the toils and 
heroism of the missionaries, Boardman, Judson, 
Wade, &c., brought vividly to viow. The incidents 
of missionary experience, or anecdotes of native 
converts, are not unfrequently deeply instructive 
or affocting. The perusal of this volume will at 
ence demonstrate the necessity and utility of Chris- 
tian missions, and is another valuable contribution 
to the missionary literature which has sprung 
into existence and importance since Jndson 


landed in India. 


Tus Gosrx. 


"and other picces in 
Robert Craighead, 


“I Woorp not Lave Away, 
verse by the samo author. 
Printer. 

How fortunate is the man who in some moment 
of inspiration, or in some tender mood of religious 
feeling, gives voice to a beautiful Christian hymn! 
How swoet and sacred are the lines which are sung 
by thousands of worshippers, which comfort tho 
weary in sickness and pain, which even bear up 
the soul in the waters of death! Such has been the 
happy lot of the author of that touching and beau- 
tiful hymn, “I would not live alway.” Though he 
is yet living, it has already become a classic in our 
devotional literature. He has heard it sung by the 
tremulous voices of mourners,and he knows it will 
cheer and soothe and console thousands of mourn- 
ers long after he is dead. Besides this exquisite 
composition, we have in this thin volume several 
other poems produced from 1825 to 1859. Some of 
them are quite sweet and beautiful. 


Maw, Mora, axp Paysicat; or, the Influence of 
Health and Disease on Religious Experience. By 
the Rev. Joseph H. Jones, D.D., Pastor of the 
Sixth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. Phila- 
delphia: Wm. S. & Alfred Martien. 

This book treats of an important subject, which 
has been greatly overlooked. While it seems at 
first glance to trench upon the sphere of another 
profession than that to which the author belongs, 
it will be found upon perusal to present facts and 
suggestions of value alike to the Physician and the 
Pastor, although preéminently to the latter. The 
position which it takes in regard to the intimate 
connection and sympathy between body and mind 
is incontrovertible, and is here abundantly estab- 
lished by facts. The suggestions given are char- 
acterized by sound sense as well as intelligent 
piety. The book is abundant in illustrations of 
anecdote and incident, and would be read with in- 
terest apart from its value as bearing upon the sub- 
ject discussed. Its circulation would go far to cor- 
rect some crroncous impressions which often pre- 
vail in regard to Christian experience, and at the 
same time to provent'a great deal of needless men- 
tal suffering. 


Bowyan’s Courrere Works. 

We noticed a few weeks since u new edition of 
the complete works of the Great Dreamer, issued 
by Mr. J. W. Bradley, of Philadelphia. A fresh 
eopy, in superb binding, demands a fresh acknow- 
Jedgment. Old Bunyan would open his eyes to 
seo his simple musings thus arrayed in morocco 
and gold. But no external decoration can surpass 
the richness and beauty of the thoughts within. 
Again we welcome tho “Pilgrim” to our doors, 
and enter into the lists for “The Holy War,” and 
again do we speed the Dreamer on his way to de- 
light, instruct, and bless mankind. 


Arcnara ; or, Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural 
History of the Hebrew Scriptures. By J. W. 
Dawson, LL.D., F.G.S. , Principal of McGill College, 
author of “Acadian Geolog y," &c. B. Dawson & 
Son, Montreal ; Sampson Low, Son & Co., London. 
‘This volume, by Principal Dawson, of McGill 

College, Canada, gocs over the Theologico-Geolog- 
fecal Question of the first chapter of Genesis, notic- 
ing also other portions of the Scriptures in which 
the subjects of Natural Ilistory or Hebrew views 
of the Cosmogony are introduced. The author 
follows in the track of Pye Smith, Buckland, Miller, 
Silliman, and Hitchcock, vindicating the Scriptures 
from the loese interpretations of ithe mere rational- 
ist, and harmonizing its statements with ascertained 
Geological facts. While all may not agree with 
the author in his views, they will at least admit 
his honesty of purpose and the ability with which 
he has conducted his argument, as well as his pro- 
found reverence for the teachings of the Scriptures. 
We hail the appearance of such a treatise on this 
continent, and outside the boundaries of our own 
country. It speaks well for Canadian enterprise 
and colonial development. Trincipal Dawson has 
produced a work which does honor to his station, 
and vindicates with great ability the 
learning and religion. 

Tur Patru warcu Lep a Prorgstant Lawyer To THR 
Catnouic Cavrcn. By Peter Il. Burnett. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

In this ponderous and formidable octavo, we 
have a lawyer's plcain hisowndefense. Originally 


cause of 


a Deist, and afterwards a Baptist, the spectacle ofa! 


Roman Catholic ceremonial on a Christmas occasion 
filled him with surprise and admiration, and a peru- 
sal of the debate between Campbell and Purcell 
unsettled his faith in Protestantism, and led him to 
investigate with the professional zeal of a lawyer 


the whole subject of Romanism versys Protestant- | 


iem. The result of these investigations is embodied 
in the present volume. It makes large show of 
legal principles and rules of evidence, and makes 
some strange admissions as to the rights of reason 


or private judgment, strange at least as coming | 


from such a source. 

Much of the book is merely a rehash of stale ar- 
guments often compiled, though rearranged and | 
presented in a more systematic and connected form. 
The author goes over nearly the whole field, in- 
eluding the visible Church, the governing power of 


the Church, the infallibility of the Church, the prima- | 


cy of Peter, marks of the true Church, Transubstan- 
tiation, Penance, Purgatory, Indulgences, and Invoca- 


tion of Saints, with much other miscellaneous mat- | 
ter. The book grows exceedingly tedious before | 
one has proceeded far, and we feel that the author | 


has done as much as in him lies to limit its circle | 
ofreaders. But it is valuable as showing the per- | 


severing ardor of a man in defence of what he has | i 
| Circassians,” by J. P. Brown, Const: antinople ; “ My | 


| First Night in London;”" “ Humboldt ata Court | 


been led to adopt of antiquated error. 


Our readers should not fail to notice the volumes 
announced this week by Smith, English & Co., Phil- 


adelphia, as they are especially valuable to minis- 
'and Pen.” 


ters and students. Fleming's Vocabulary of Phi- 
losophy, Delitzsch on Genesis; Gerlach on the 
Pentateuch, and Stier’s Words on the Risen Saviour, 
need but to be named to those who appreciate ac- 
curate scholarship and learning consecrated to re- 
ligion. This publishing house deserves the thanks 
of every scholar for the service they are thus ren- 
dering the Christian public in bringing forward 
such massive and enduring works, 


| will attract attention. 


Irvinerana: A Memorial of Washington Irving. 

8vo, pp. 65. 

Scareely has the Patriarch of American Litera- 
ture gone to his grave, before the most distinguished 
of his countrymen hasten to pay their tributes to 
his memory. Orators, historians, and poets—Ever- 
ett, Bancroft, and Longfellow—unite to deplore the 
country’s loss, inthe death of one who has done 
so much for his country’s honor. The present 
volume contains a number of these spontaneous 
tributes, in the addresses delivered in this city and 
in Boston on the occasion of his death, together 
with numerous notices of the Press. Dy. Francis 
contributes reminiscences ; and 
sketch of the literary carcer of Mr. Irving is fur- 
nished from the graceful pen of Mr. Evert A. Duy- 
ckinck. The collection is prefaced by a capital 
pencil sketch of Mr. Irving, taken as he was seated 
ona bank under a tree at Sunnyside, by the free 
hand of Mr. Darley. The book is issued by Mr. 
Charles B. Richar * aS new name in the field of 
book paitiahen with 
this fitting and 


dead. 


his personal 


3, Who begins his career 


heautiful tribute to the illustrious 


Tus Rivans; A Tale of the Times of Aaron Burr 
and Alexander Hamilton. By Hon. Jere. Clem- 
ens, author of “Bernard Lisle,” ete. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott. 

The design of this book is to vindicate the name 
and fame of Aaron Burr. This is declared in the 
very first sentence of the preface. The author 
says: “In the preparation of this work, I did not 
confine myself to the life of Aaron Burr as written 
either by Davis or Parton. Both are unjust to him, 
—Parton leasi so." It is scarcely necessary to say, 
after this, that the character of Burr is patched up 
as near as possible to the standard of respectabil- 
ity, while that of Hamilton is blackened by charges 
and suspicions which the present generation, at 
least, will never endorse. Burr has found an advo- 
cate in Mr. Clemens who seems to love a desperate 
cause; and this, his lawyer-novel, secms to have 
been constructed by the aid at once of the art of 
the novelist and the skill of the advocate. Of 
course, with varied incident, often of a tragic char- 
acter, at his command, the narrative cannot fail to 
be attractive. 


The Congregational Quarterly, judging trom the 
table of contents of the last number, is admirably 
meeting the wishes of its originators. As a me- 
dium for diffusing a kind of information which it is 
desirable to have brought to the knowledge of 
their churches, but which is unsuitable for a week- 
ly journal, we cannot well conceive of amore efleci- 
ive organ. 

We are requested to say that it will be delivered, 
free of expense, to subscribers in New York and 
Brooklyn, if they will leave their names and price 
of subscription with N. A. Calkins, 348 Broadway. 

‘he Prinecton Review for January gives us 
ticles on Inductive and Deductive Polities; The 
Physico-Philosophy of Oken; Classification 
Mutual Relation of the Mental Faculties; The 
of Jeremiah; Primeval Period of Sacred History ; 
Dorner’s Christology and What is Christianity. 

The first article, with much that is excellent, 
contains some things that can easily he tortured 
into a plea for slavery ; as for example: “ Mixture 
of races differing in civilization ” requires that one 
should be subordinate to the other, 
ment exists for the exercise of power, and if there 


ar- 


and 


text 


yet “ zovern- 
be two distinct races, one alone of which can have 
it, it must of course fall to the more powerful.” 
“They will rule as intelligently as they kuow how, 
and perhaps with as much moderation as the char- 
it 
surprised us to find this 

Southern 


acter of their subjects will admit of” would 
not in the least have 
kind of the 
Review. 

The article on Dorner's Christology speaks of 
in high terms, as a standard work. 
article handles the Mercersburg 
rather unwelcome severity. 


logic in Presbyterian 
if 
The closing 


theories with 


The Mercersburg Review for January contains the 
following articles: History of the modern Greck 
Language and Popular Poctry ; Churchliness ; The 
Church and Charitable Institutions; The Festival 
of Adonis; The American Student in Germany : 
Synodical Church Authority ; 
and notices of Recent Publications. 

The article on Churchliness is fully up to ihe 
Standard of High Church. We shall expect to see 
it largely copied into the columns of the Churchman 
of this city. The position taken in the article on 
Synodical Church Authority is as follows: “ The 
Synod is the final judge of errer in docirine and 
error in conduct. The Classes have only such 
power as the Synod has delegated them ; 
tories and Congregations, only such power as the 
Classes have given and still approve.” The Synod 
is successor to the power conferred, Mat. xviii. 18. 

The theory is consistent with the “ Churchliness ” 
of the Mercersburg theologians. But if we aro to 
go as far as this, we must decidedly prefer the con- 
sistency of High Church Episcopacy, or rather Ro- 
manism. As Presbyterians, we held a theory as 
nearly as possible the reverse of this. A Presby- 
terian church may be independent in itself where 
there is no other with which it can be unitod by a 
Presbytery; and the Presbytery has jusithe power 
which is necessary to decide appeals from the in- 
dividual church, to receive and judge its own mem- 
| bers, and determine upon measures for promoting 
| the spiritual interests of the churches under its 
care—and no more. Mercersburg cannot harmo- 
nize its positions with such a System. 


Cantatate Domino : 


Consis- 








Biackwoods Magazine (Reprint by L. Scott & Co.) 
for January opens with a poem entitled “St. Ste- 
phens,” to be completed in three parts. It sketches 
‘in flowing rhythm somo of the more ilhistrious ora- 
| tors and speakers whose names are associated with 
that venerable structure. <A new series of articles, 
entitled, “ Norman Sinclair, An Autobiography.” 
commences with this number. “ Ruskin's Elements 
of Drawing,” his recent w ork, is handled, as might 
be expected, in asty le not uniformly complimentary. 


“The last French Hero” is an article described as 


“ Chapters of a Very French Nov el,” and it does 
! not belie its name. Other articles are, “ The Public 
' Services,” “Rambles at Random in the Southern 
States,” and the * Voyage of the Fox in the Arctic 
Seas.” 


making its appearance. It has “ Sleepy Hollow II- 


'lustrated,” the soenes of w hich have been made 
classic fby the pen of Irving 


| Pageant in Borlin ; " «Life among the Kaffirs ;" 


'“ 4 Day in the Doad Letter Office,” 


ticles, among them an excellent one 
» ~ 
There are soveral pieces of Poetry, 


on the “ Plow 


among which tho ' 
This is, throughout, a fine 
number. “The Editor’s Table,” with its remarks 
on Irving, is not the least noticeable feature. 


| Our thanks are due to the Strect Commissioner 
of this city for a copy of his Z 


port, for the year 1859, 





which explain what is clear enough without ex-! 
planation, 


| 





The Knickerbrocker for February is prompt in | 


‘ place a copy of the N 
“Circassia and the | 


and other ar- | 
‘“Lamrich; I 
“precious the memory of 
“ Parson,” by George H. Clarke, | 
‘ which, in the 


| Lathrop (Baptist) recently preached 


| on Christian Union. He took the ground that euch | 


Fourth Quarierly Re 


Sappvucreisu. A Refutation of the Doctrine of the 
Final Annihilation of the Wicked. By the Rev. 
Israel P. Warren. Boston: American Tract 
Society. 

This is a brief but compendious argument in ref- 
utation of the theories of the Annihilationists. It 
is a timely exposition, and useful for many who 
have been perplexed in regard to the subject. 


Tur Srxreentn Annvat Report of the Society for 
the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Exdu- ' 
cation for the West, with an Appendix, has just 
been issued. The receipts of the Society for the 
year have been not far from $15,000. In the ap- 
pendix is the speech of Rey. Mr. Bell, in which he 
presented with force and eloquence the claims of 
Oakland College, California. The Society is doing a 
good work, and should be liberally sustained. 

“Tre Exertsn Broce” is the title of a Thanksgiv- 
ing Discourse by Rev. F. T. brown, pastor of West- 
minster church, Cleveland. It history 
of the King James version, and eloquently presents 


gives a 


its claims. 

The Pacific Expositor tor January is largely taken 
up witha discourse by Rev. Dr. Scott, a Thanks- 
Discourse on Civil Liberty and 


giving Relizious 


Freedom. 


The Home Monthly.—This takes the place of the | 


Happy Home. The Home Monthly is an excellent 
family Its contributions are 
moral, instructive, and the tone religious as well as 
literary. It merits a large circulation. 
by sage Stone, and edited by Wm. M. 
Thayer. $2 per annum is the price. 


magazine. chaste, 


Boston, 


We have received from William H. Mall & Son ' 


several new pieces of music, some of which will 
attract the attention of amateurs. They are, “Com- 
ing Again;” “The Leaves that Fall in Spring ;” ' 
“ Retrospection ;” “The Withered Rose ;” “ The 
Sweetest of Flowers.” The music is by J. 
Fowler and J. R. Thomas. 


” 


The Mathematical Monthly, published by Ivison 
& Phinney, isa publication well deserving the at- 


tention of Mathematicians throughout the country. 


The number for January contains “ Prize Problems ” 


offered for the solution of students, with solutions ! 
of Problems previously given, besides articles from | 


the pens of distinguished American scholars. 
a i ie 


Congress._The time of the Senate on the 3lst was , 
taken up by Mr. Hunter on the Douglas resolution. He | 
endeavored to show the industrial dependence of the | 


North upon the South ; asserted that the entire en- 
ergies of the Federal Government had been devoted 


to fostering Northern pr osperity, referring for evidence 


to the several protective tariffs, &c., and argued that 


the prese nt tendencies of Northern sentiment were ir- } 


reconcilable with the safety and dignity of the South. 
As to any design of 
Southern attempt at secession, he 
the States invaded by Northern armies were 


desired to know how 
to be 


held—whether as subjugated provinces or ag sovereign | 
He cou'd see no ; 
constitutional provision for the compulsien threatened. | 


States ina sort of federal tutelage. 
The House lacked one vote of electing a Speaker. 

On the Ist of February, and on the first batlot, 233 
being present and 117 necessary to a choice, Mr. 
Briggs, of New York, added his vote to those which 
Mr. Pennington bad secured the day before, and he 
having thus 117 votes, was declared elected. 
co: dueted to the chair by Messrs. 
cock, and the oath of office having been administered, 
the members were also sworn in. 
is ex-Governor Pennington, of 
maember of the old Whig Party. 
conservative speech on taking the chair. 
then adjourned till Friday. The event 


He made a safe and 
The House 
shou'd be re- 


ceived with thankfulness, as putting an end to much | 


alarm and unersiness throughout the country. 
Senate, after the transaction of unimportant business, 
went into executive session, 


In the Senate, on the second, Mr. Davis, of 


Federal Government. Mr. Fitch. of Indiana, 
took the floor to speak upon Mr. Brown's resolution. 
His remarks were iaudatory of the Administration and 
of Slavery, and denunciatory of Mr. Donglas. 
House of Representatives was uot in session, 

On the third the Sevate was not in In the 
House of Representatives, the ciection of a Clerk was 
effected, Col. Forney, editor of the Philadelphia Press, 
being the suscessful aspirant. Mr. Woffinan, of Mary- 
land, was chosen Sergeant-at-Amns. 

In the Senate, on Monday, several bills were intro- 
duced relative to overland mail connections, and a Pa- 
cific Railroad. Mr. Chandler, of Michigan, having 
moved a rcconsideration of the vote ordering the print- 
ing of the President's Saint Clair Flats Veto Message, 
denoune ed, in indignant terms, the spirit of the Exeeu- 
tive paper, on the ‘ground that it reflected on the integ- 
rity of Congress. He subsequently entered into a dis- 
cussion of the general question of such improvements, 
and repeated the standing arguments for the constitu- 
tionality of River and Harbor appropriations. Messrs. 
Davis, Toombs, Clay, and Wigfall took part in the de- 
bate, in defence of the President, while Mr. Crittenden 
supported Mr. Chandier. The Senate adjourned until 
to-day. In the House, the Postoffice Deficiency Bill 
was pussed with immaterial amendments, and sent to 
the Senate. The House then proceeded to vote for 
Doorkeeper, choosing Mr. George Marston, and for 
Postmaster, selecting Mr. J. M. Lucas. An adjourn- 
ment to Thursday, in order that the Speaker may have 
leisure to arrange the Committees, followed. 

A dispatch received at Washington, announces the 
election of Goy. Milton 8. Lathain as United States 
Senator from California, in the place of Hon. David 
Broderick. 


session. 


aie id 5 

Religious, Personal, Literary, &¢.—The Associate 
Reformed Synod of the South numbers sixty-seven 
ministers. Of these, twenty-three reside in South 
Carolina, six in North Carolina, four in Virginia, 
five in Georgia, Alabama, eight in Missis- 
sippi, nine in Tennessee, four in Kentucky, two in 
Missouri, two in Arkansas.——The Examiner says 
that one book very much needed is a good edition 
of the Bible in paragraph arrangements, with re- 
ference and introductions to the books, and briet 
but clear notes, elucidating the re ally difficult pras- 
sages, and passing over those which need no expla- 
nations. There like 
Cobbin's, the Cottage Bible, and the Tract Society's, | 


four in 


are commentaries enough, 


but they all have a knack of saying 
thing about the really difficult points. We like to see 
a difliculty grappled with, as Dr. Jolin Gill in his | 
commentary took hold of it. There is no dodging 
in that exposition. His 
roneous or fanciful; but it is always to be found, 
and is always the fruit of careful and honest study. 
———Another book greatly needed, is a Life of Jesus, 
embracing a harmony of the Gospels, and having 
for its text the Scripture language, but bringing to 
bear on our Saviour’s life on earth, all that wealth 
of geographical, historical, ethnological, and numis- 


matic interest which has been garnered up by | 


modern research._—An effort is being made to 


every family of that denomination in the State, the 
officers of the churches, 

cumstances, taking hold 
little boy only five years old, 
Albans, Vt., died recently, exclaiming, 
am going to be an angel.” 
such a death to the 
How lovely that home piety 


of the movement.——A 
ason of Dr. Wood- 
ward, of St. 


he- 
reaved parents! 
nursery, applies 

—Rev. Dr. 
a discourse 


instructions of the 
the Gospel promises to the children! 


union is to be promoted, not by surrendering or 
ananhgite 3 any truth for the sake of an outward 
hur nformity, but by the cultivation of those 


Publised | 


the North to prevent forcibly a} 


! months, be: 


He was | Of $20,827,985 on those of the preceding year, and 


Sherman and Bo-! 


The new Speaker | 
New Jersey, a former | 
The | 


Missis- 
sippi, introduced resolutions on the relations between | 
the several States, and between the States and the | 
then | 


The ; 


no-} 


interpretation may be cr-- 


‘orth Carolina Presbyterian in | 


or brethren in good cir- | 


How | 


‘sympathies which belong to a common faith ina 
' common Saviour. The habit which many have 
| of coupling some thoughtless jest with words of 
| Scripture is a criminal trifling with things sacred, 
| and by implication at least, a daring impiety to- 
wards God. Let every approach to it be avoided, 
}and whenever we take upon our lips the words of 

| Scripture, let it be with reverence towards their 
| Author, and fervent gratitude for the priceless boon 
granted us in this fountain of infinite wisdom and 
truth. Such emotions will nip in the bud any ris- 

| ing inclination to jest with God's Word, and fit us 
alike to enjoy and profit by its sacred teachings. 
The Evangelical Messenger (Cleveland) defines 

the denominational position of its constituency 
| thus: “ We do not claim to be [Albright] Metho- 
| dists, althongh our doctrines and discipline are 
very similar to that of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; but for the sake of avoiding mistakes and 
confusion, we prefer to be known as “The Evan- 
Our statistics, taken one year 
The 


gelical Association.” 
ago, put our numerical strength at 38,310. 
Cumberland Presbyterian, published at Waynesburg, 
Pa., and now in its 19th volume, calls upon its de- 








nomination for increased patronage, and upon the : 


ministry for their active sympathies, lest it cease 
to exist. The editor, Dr. Campbell, says: “We 
have plead with you to write ; tried toargve 
, the advantage of so doing, to yourselves ; we have 


we have 


requested you to wriie for the sake of the Church 
and the paper; we have urged the claims of asinful 
but all our pleading, arguing, and 
urging’, While a few— 
some three or four—have furnished an occasional 
‘article for our columns, the great majority of the 
‘ministers of Pennsylvania and Ohio Synods have 
turned a deaf ear to our calls. 
time, while our list is running down, that of the 
' political paper, published in the same oftice, is in- 
creasing. No natural or acquired ability can en- 
able an editor to conduct a religious periodical suc- 
! cessfully, without the aid and coéperation of others. 
a! The matter necessary to make an acceptable 
“a paper is not within reach of the editor, 
unless placed there by the ministers or others. 
{ 


‘world upon you: 
has been a/most in vain. 


The news of the churches, such as revivals, instal- 
lations, removals, &c., cannot be known by an editor, 


, the facts.” 
ee 


i A Good Move.—At the Kennebee (Maine) Confer- 
i ence, held in Waterville on the 24th and 25th ults., 
aresolution was unanimously passed in favor of 
' the release of pastors from their pulpits a half Sab- 
bath each month, to afford them opportunity to 
preach in destitute fields near by. The measure 
was warily advocated by laymen as wellas clergy- 
mech, 
a 
Commercial and Rlonetary, 
J & 

The prospect fora remunerative and active busi- 
ness the coming Spring is regarded as sufficiently 
encouraging. During the first four weeks of the 
last month the imports footed up $12,001,098, which 
is an increase of $1,195,308 over the importations 
and $8,908,861 over those of 


The inmporta of the last seven 


of January, 1859, 


Jannary, 1558. 


siming with July Ist, show an increase 


of $21,375,125 on these of 1857. There is an in- 
‘abrics 


ilks in small patterns, 


activity in foreign fi ,and imports are 


Fancy si 


creasing 
arriving very freely. 
good request, but the 
the qualities, 
extravag designs, 
unsaleble. — Printed 
and only selections are selling to 


‘or good plain styles, are in 
of 
composed of 


assortment, lower 


largely 


are 


eapecially 
, is cant 
, Which goods are 

offered 
| good advantage. 
buoyant, but medium and low-priced cloths are in 
With reference 
says: 


freely, 


demand. to domestic goods, the 
: Journal of Commerce 

‘There has been a little more activity, although 
the weather has interfered to some extent with the 
receipts and delivery of goods. Buyers from the 
| South are taking hold freely, and there appears to 
‘bea decided improvement in the tone of feeling 
‘throughout the market. The clothiers are also 
| doing better, althongh the movement in woollens is 

not yet as great as that in either plain or fancy cot- 
i} tons. It is now evident that the production of sta- 
ple cotton fabrics is not in excess of the demand. 
There isno accumulation ofleading makes,and prices 
are quietly and steadily improving for all heavy 
stanard fabrics. The mills, whichhave been at work 
for some time upon orders, could load themselves 
with sales for future delivery at the old rates, and 
most of them now refuse to make engagements ex- 
cept at value upon delivery, or an advance won 
former prices. If the Western trade could follow 
the Southern with something of the old spirit, we 
might hope for a very profitable season. The pros- 
pect is that the demand from that section will re- 
vive, but not to that extent realized in former 
years. The mass of the people must have some 
goods, and so far as they have the means of pay- 
ment, they will be supplied; but the credit system 
has been so broken up at the West by the numer- 
ous failures, that there are no sufficient channels 
through which merchandise can safely tlow to meet 

o ~ 

the wants of the people in anticipation of their 
crops.” 

A very considerable activity is observable along 
the wharves from which the great bulk of merchan- 
dise is shipped upon the different steamer and sail- 
The Sound steamers are doing as much 
business now as during the same months last year. 
The passenger traflic by these lines is also increas- 
ing. The steamers of the various Southern lines 
go fully freighted, there being a marked augmenta- 
tion in shipments lo the principal ports, the first 
fruits of the Spring business. At one of the down- 
town hotels, says the Zines of the Ist, there were 
about sixty guests from Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee, the majority merchants and traders who 

have come North to purchase Spring goods. Of 
' the five Southern lines, employing an aggregate of 
; twenty steamers, only one, the Alabama, is unem- 
; ployed, and she is having new boilers put in, and 
i coing thorough repairs, to take her place on 


ing lines. 





the line in about two weeks. All these vessels are 


‘ profitably employed, with a fair prospect of en- 
j lar; ged occupation during the two succceding 


months. The large passenger steamers of the dif- 


Even at this very } 


unless communicated by those who are familiar with ; 


Woollens generally are not very, 


‘gress was about to be fully organized, and quite a 


| Rock Island eee everson ee 





. selling price, 





if . . . ! 
i ferent Hudson River lines are in the hands of the | 


mechanics, being painted and otherwise refitted for 
the approaching Summer campaign. From 
; present mild weather, they anticipate an 
' opening of navigation to Albany. 

The Weekly Averages of the Banks of the City 
of New York, on Saturday, Feb. 4, 1860, present in 
| the aggregate the following changes 
| vious exhibit of Jan. 28 : 

SOOTONGO TR TIMOR So :055cc 5 cins de csiedetetcaains onscee 
Decrease in Specie. 


Increase in Circulation... Sees eeee eens sees 
Increase in Undrawn Depatits. 0g 6 We 0406065 4696945 06 08 


the 
early 


from the pre- 


. » $1,008,266 
.+s 130,438 
414,189 
697 868 


‘Including the Clearing House operations of the 





week, which show the inéer-exchanges between the | 


' Banks, and including also, the Sub-Treasury state- | 


ment of Saturday, the following is the general com- | 
parison with the previous exhibit: 


Feb. 4, hese Janu, 28, 1860. 


J e 

Loans 

Specie 
PE OMMION svie sihccc0e sees 
. Grogs Deposits os 
MARMNON cs auloa cg accsasctaw wen 
Undrawn... 
| In Sub-Treas ury. . 
Tho Bank return ‘results on the Specie lin, e slhont 
, the The turn in Loans and 


Discounts reverse 


fame as last week. 
r of the previous state- 
1 


the order 


of dollars being added, as 


ments, about a million 


| head. 


| 


| 
| 


; sortment 


| and the ‘demand i is rood, owing 
j;ment in the 


| the supply of good cattle bei ing deficient. 
extra stock was a few distillory-fed from the vicin ps 


j at very full rates. 
Miteu Cows.—The sale ‘8 are few, and a better as- | 


against the decrease of seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars last week. The line is thus 
placed a little ahead of the sum totala fortnight ago. 
Some of the large Banks have been taking paper 
outside their regular offerings, and the terms of 
Discount are quoted, to-day, something easier than 
last week. We hear of very prime 4 month bills 
being done below the Bank rule, say at 645 @ cent. 
Temporary Loans to the Brokers open steady for 
the week, at 6 @cent. The general market for 
Money is very quict, all legitimate business demand 
being readily met, on strictly first-class bills, at or 
7 P cent. 
COURSE OF THE STOCK KXCHANGE FOR THR WEEK. 

New Ioan of United States........0 0 esses .100{@100 
New York Central 301;(@71% TOK @N AIO 
New York and Eri¢..... *6(@8 34 


hs f@@ 35053 18 Sa 
Reading . cats 627 


within 


Michigan Guaranteed. ee ecess 
Michigan Central... ....ccccccccesece eeceen 


RE errr cre rr rte cr ce aw 
IR sa os 60:6: 00 sens dee whee eaniee eres cadediadecs 5 4 (@983, 


‘a 
PR COD ioc cacacciaseese et sonst catwewes 57 + Gidb 44 @o0 
PON sac vc cace sade eanenes KSPR UO ANE Kane MRNE Se Fs 
Pacifle Mail 
Missouris......0200. 
VIFGiMIOs 2.2 ocies 
Tennesees 
lillinois Central Bond 
Hudson River 
Harlem Preferred . 
Delaware and Hud 


Although ibs: gener dealings of the week were 
generally improved on the first advices that Cor- 


ee eters 


Tt 95 


spirited demand was shown fora day or two, at an 
advance of about one per cent., the rise was subse- 
quently lost, and the closing figures for New York 
Central, Galena, Reading, and Rock Island, which 
lead in the speculative sales, vary but slightly from 
Saturday week. There is a rise of 34al per cent. 
in Harlem preferred, and a fall of 2!¢ per cent 
to the lowest point yet known in the Guaranteed 
Stock of the Southern Michigan, now down to one- 
eighth of its par value, or $12 50 the share. The 
improvement noticed as growing out of the elec- 
tion of Speaker at Washington was neutralized so 
far ag the New York Central, is concerned, by the 
conflicting accounts from day to day of the tolling 
bill before the Legislature at Albany. 

On Monday the tendency was to recede, and 
sellers met the demand for New York Central, 
Galena, and Chicago, and some other of the specu- 
lative railways, quite freely. But later in the day, 
the English orders by the Asya for certain descrip- 
tions of Railway Bonds, and for the shares of the 
Erie Company, were not without a favorable influ- 
ence, and the general market at the Second Board 
was rather firm in tone, the final quotations being 





steady. 
a0 =~ 
NEW YORK PRODUCE MARKET. 
New York, Monpay, Feb. 6, 1860—6 vp. x. 

Asurs.—Sales have been reported of 50 bbls., at 
$5 25 for Pots, and 5 271¢ for Pearls, per 100 bbls. 

Corrre.—Sales to-day 150 mats Java,at 15c.; 600 
bags Maracaibo, on private terms; and 2,700 bags 
Rio at 11 wal2e. per lb. 

FLrour anp Mrau.—Holders of desirable lots of 
State and Western Flour claim an advance of 5al 0c. 
per bbl. The principal buyers are not disposed to | 
purehase freely at such figures. We have heard 
of sales of only 6,500 bbls., including superfine 
State at $4 95a5 05, chiefly ‘at 5; extra State at 
5 20a5 30; inferior to choice superfine Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio, at 4 95a5 05; extra 
lowa and Wisconsin, at 5 20a6; extra Hlinois, Indi- 
ana and Michigan, at 5 25a6 20; inferior extra Ohio 
brands, at 5 70a5 85 per bbl.; Fancy Genesee, at 
$5 45a5 55; Extra Genesee, at 5 60a7; Canadian is 
moderately inquired for, including inferior to very 
choice at 555a5 65 ; round-hoop extra Ohio, shipping 
extra, chiefly at $6 40a6 75 per bbl.; sales, 500 
bbls. Rye Flour is selling slowly at $3 G0a4 40 for 
fine and superfine per bbl. Corn Meal continues in 
request, at $3 75 for Jersey, 4 15 for Baltimore, and 
£ 20 for Brandywine, per bbl. 

Graix.—Wheat is in demand, and prices are 
quoted steady. Millers are the _principal buyers. 
Sales have been reported of 5,200 bushels white 
Canada at $1 40, and some white California on pri- 

vate terms, per bushel. Corn is searce,and wanted | 
at rising prices; sales have been made of 14,500 | 
bushels at 52!3c. for (6,000 bushels) old mixed | 
Western in the ship; 8la8te. for new white and | 
yellow Jersey and Southern, per bushel. Rye is 
quiet at previous prices, $8a9lc. for Jersey and 
Northern per bushel. Barley is inquired for and is 
firm; sales, 17,200 bushels very good to prime 
State at TSa80c. per bushel. Oats are in moderate 
request, including Canada, at 44a44!9c.; Western 
atddtoaddiec.; State at ddadse.; Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania at 40ad2c.; Southern at 38adle., per 
bushel. 

Hay.—Sales 300 bales 
31 06% per 100 Ibs. 

Hors have been in slack demand, including 
new at 10al8c. for inferior to choice per lb. 

Tron.--The market was quiet, with sales of small 
lots Scotch pig at $25a25 50, 6 months. 

Line was firmly held at 75e. and $1 20 for both 
sorts, with light sales. 

Motasses were incomparatively good. 

sales of New Orleans were made at 47c. 

Provistons.—Pork is in fair demand, at uniform 
rates. Sales have been reported of 1,370 bbls. ; in 
lots, chiefly at $17 314¢a17 3714 for old Mess; $18 
al¥ 121% for new Mess ; $l2al2 25 for old Prime, 
and $14 25al4 37%; for new Prime, per bbl. Cut 
Meats continue in rernest, inc lading Hams, at 915 
al0c.; and Shoulders, 63,a7c. per Ib. Bacon is 
salable and firm at from 8'sal0e. per Ib. Lard is 
in demand at buoyant rates, unaltered; sales, 315 
tes. and bbls. in lots, at LO3allL ge. per lb. Beef 
is unaltered ; sales of 300 bbls., in lots, at $9a9 6245 
for new repacked Western Mess ; $10 50al1 50 for 
new extra Western Mess; $505 25 for Country 
Mess, per bbl.; Prime Mess, $17a19 50, per tierce. 
Beef Llams, $12a15 per bbl. Butter rules dull and 
heavy at lda2lc. for State, and Ilal5e. for Ohio, 
per lb. Cheese is salable and steady at 9all te. 
per lb. 

Ricr.—Sales to-day, 1, 
per 100 Ibs. 

Sugars have been in moderate demand, and 
sales have been reported of 530 hhds., chietly Cu- 
ba, within a range of from 7a7!3¢. per Ib. 


a 


NEW YORK CATTLE “MARKET. 


Wepnxespay, Feb. Ist, 1860. 
Number on sale to-day at Allerton’ 8, of Beef Cat- | 
tle, 2,533; number last Wednesday, 2,274; sold 
to Butchers at Bergen, New Jersey, 635. 

Prices oF Brrr.-—To-Jlay, best quality, 9 galle. 
medium quality, 8u9¢.; inferior BaThec. gener: v- 
Calc. ; average of all sales about | 
8a8 lac, Last week: Best quality, 94sal0c.; medium ' 
quality, 8a9c.; inferior, Ga7'ge.; general selling 
prices, Glyal0c.; average of all ‘sales about 8c. 

Remarks on Breer Catrie—The trade both yee. | 
terday and to-day was dull, yet prices were higher 
The only 





North River at 933 


The last 





225 tierces, at $3 That 25 





ity of Albany. They realized iQalle. the latter an 
extreme pr.ce. The quality was generally much 
inferior to the offering of last week. and on the ; 
common and medium grades very little advanc e| 
was paid. The improvement was owing to the! 
great scarcity of first-class cattle alone, and no en- 
couragement is afforded to owners of the low grades 
to keep sending them forward. The average rate 
to-day was 8a8!jc. The range of prices 7al0c., 
with one or two very extra at lle. 

Sneer axp Lasps.—<Arrivals from Albany of 
dressed shoep and lambs, which have sold all the 
way from 9 to 12 cents, have interfered with the 
live stock trade, and though the stock is 1,159 
head smaller, and the de ‘mand for mutton good, yet 
any are ri ither lower, at least no better. Some 
few have been excepti ons. A lot of 147 Canada, 
which would dress 76 Ibs. e: ich, brought $8 per | 
jhead. We quote at $3a8; average $4 80a5 per 

| 





Sales of 679 head for $3, 260 60; average 
$4 90. 100 head for $5,021 57; 
| 848 head for $3,781 62. 

Vea C ALVES.—The business has been moderate | 
We quote at GaTe., as to quality. 


average 35 02. 

j 
1 
| 
| 


is on sale. We quote at $25a60, as to | 

qua lity. le 

Swive.—The arrivals are from 600 to 800 d: aily of | 
dre ‘ssed, and 2000250 of live. ‘The rates are higher, 

in part to excite 

pork market. We quote at 5lab6lce 

for live, and 7a8c. for dresse ~<A 


| Alocs, 


' Cham. Fi's, 


i Sardines @® box..... 


} Oats, Western.... 


RECTED FOR THE EVANGELIST. 
eel 
Bae Goode Stored in Bond 
of three years. Unclain 
ties payable incaush =), 
Provinces, Free. The won 


ASHES—Duty 15 B cent. 4 
Pots, lst sort, 185¥, @ 100 
Ibs. @ ‘ 
Pearl, ‘Yat sort 1859, — @5 
BEESWAX—15 a cent. 
Amer’n Yel. 8 
CANDLES—Duty 1b ® 
Sperm, City, ® Ib.. 
Do. Patent, J. & M." *. 30 (a— 
Do. do. Kingsland’s..50 @— 
Adamantine, City....174%@20 
Stearic, Mitchell’s. ..27 @28 
COAL—Duty 24 @ cent. ad val. 
Liv’10rrel @ chal. — —@12 650 
Liverpool Cunnel..— —@l3 — 
Sidney 
Anthracite 
A 2000 


) be sold at Public Auction at the end 

© Goods sold at the end ef one year. Du- 

r of the Britieh North American 
to be 2,240 Ibs. 


« er 


-++-52— @53 


™. 43 50 GA2 50 


- UX@— 11x 
P cent. ad val. 


ot ent. ad yah 
0 i @ 
ve ‘ 


5 673 


Ds 8b 


fraieonia 
Spanish 
Evy! 
Bar # ib (net ca 
Sheet & Pipe (net 
cash)... > 
LEATHER (* ol j— 
ad vat. 
) Oak (Slaughter, 
vee 5 50Q— — | Light, 
COKFEE—Duty free when im- Oak, Middle. . 
ported direct from place of Oak? Ohio 
growth in American or equal- Oak,$’rn, Light, 
ized vessel ; and also free when Rough 
imported in same vessels from Hemloc k, 
the Netherlands, if produced California, ae 
in its possessions ; all other Hemiock, Light 
1534 per cent. ad val. ! California... 
Java, White, ® Jb. ...15 + ey aor He’ y, 
Rio, fvir ligf@l2 California... . 
Do. ordinary, Wi,@ll Hemlock, Good 
ere fa— | Damaged... 
(@— Hemlock, Poor 
walls ! Damaged 132 @— 14 
Maracaibo... (@123¢ Hemlock Upp’ r, ~ 
St. Domingo, ® ewt. @Ils 5 in r’gh, sl’ gh’ r— 2% @— 2 
COPPER—Duty : Bolt and Bra- LIME—Duty : 8 @ cent. ad val. 
zier’s 15 ; Pig, Bur,and Sheath- Rockland com. @ bbi.. ..-—(@90 
ing, free. LUMBER—Duty 15 ® ct. ad val. 
Sheathing, new PIL— @ Timber, White 
Sheathing, &c., Old. .21}¢ Pine, cy M. ft—— @lT 75 
Bolts ._— (@30 ‘Timber, Yellow 
. New York’ Pine.........3 @36 — 
Timber, Oak...18 — @2sg — 
3% Timber, Easte un 
Pine & Spruce 14 — @il5 — 
@40 — 
@20 — 
@18 — 


624 


(yard ~ 
ib. . 


Laguayra....... — 
5 
ink 


_ 


Classification. 


“OULGOW 


~ White Pine, cl’'r 35 — 
; White Pine, 80- 

Ordinary... My 

Good ord.. 

Middling.. 


~ 
\ 


1034 White? ine, Box} toes _ 
117% White Pine, fi’g, 
Good mid, 123, 1% 24 
Mid. fair.. } 1335 Yellow Pine, fi'g 
DOMESTIC ’ | 13 inch, do. 
Shirtings, brown, White Pine, Al’y 
inches ) yard. ... Boards, do. ..20 — 
Shirting, bl’d 26@s2. RIV’k W’ln’t,good— -- 
Shirtings, bl’d 30@34. 4 Cherry, good. . 
Sheetings, b'n 36/@37. 5 ~ Spruce Flooring, 
Sheetings, b’239 — 144 i’ch, dress- 
Sheetings,bl’d34. — ed, ‘tongue and 
Sheetings,bl’d36 — grooved,each—- 22 @— 24 
Calicoes, Fancy Spruce boards. —-1 @—N 
Bro. Driilings, 27@30. Hemlock boa’ds— 12K@— 14 
Kentucky Jeans Hemlock Joist, 3 
Cloths, all wool 1 ses | by 4 inch....— 124%@— 14 
Cloths, cotton warp, 85/@1 37 Hemlock Joist, 4 
85(@1 37% —Ooby 6 inch... .— 2% 
603; ‘Shingles, Cedar, 
60 M 


‘115 
mW 


eke) 


HS 9 Np Ny 
x 


59 @25 — 


¥ sey 


29— @32 — 
@21 — 
@45 — 
@45 — 


@— 28 


@35 — 
@%s — 


Sheep’s Grays 
Satinets 

39 ‘Shingles, Cyp’ss 12 
13 Staves, W. se 
14 5 Pipe, Light... 
1033 Staves, wh’ wt 


16/@ 
Canton Flanels, bro. §x@ 
do. do. ‘bi’d. @ 
Cotton Osnaburgs.. sxe 
Cot. Yarn, 5@l2lb— @ bhd. "heavy. .70 — 
DRUGS AND DYES—Duty, Nut- Staves, red oak, 
galls, Madder, and Shellac,5; — bhd. “heavy. @— — 
Cochine: u, Gume, Oil of Vitr ‘iol, Staves, red oak, 
and Soda ‘Ach, 10; Crude Brim: bhd. light.. 29 — @35 — 
stone and Peruvian Bark, 15; MOLASSES—Duty 24 ® ct. ad vab 
Flor Sulphur, 20; Bor: ux and New Orl’ ns, new 
Crudo Camplor, 19; Sssential crop, B gall’ n— 46 @— 50 
Oils, Magnesis, und Sugar of Porto Rico é 
Red Camp hor,50; Trinidad, Cuba.— — 
ad val. Cuba Muscay’do— 21 
G Cuba, Clayed, 


@58 — 


jn — 


50 — 


: a0 
Arrowroot, Ber's.. 0 p>. AV. AL S1ORES—Duty “Tore 
Borax, Retined.... bes 
Brimstone, Am. r’l 
Do.Flor. Salphur 
Camp’r,cr’e Bib. 30 @ 
Do. refined.... c4 @ 
Castor Oil, city, in 
bbis. P gal... .1 O2Mw@L bs 
Castor Oil, BE. 1... @1 05 
@ ib. @ 
Cream Tar. prime, 
_U lb. 


i 
. ne and Rosin, $8; Sp. Turpen- 
tine, and Pitch, 26 @ cent. ad 
vel. Tar and ‘Tarpon tine, free, 
Turpentine, Wil 
@5 50 


a i ae 
Tar, Wash, N. 
Wiln’p vp bbL’ 22h @2 50 
Pitch, city, del d1181¥@ 
‘ common, 
Vd, @310ib -— @l bly 
(a4 — 


Br Resin, white 
baths me i'r 
93. @) galion,.....— 465 @- 45% 
f Ous—Duty : m 4, Olive 24; 
» Sperm, and Whale, or 
other Fish (Fore ign Fis heries), 
15 @ cent. ad yal 
Olive, in cavks, 
@ gallon..... 
Lins ed, 


rai? 
d4@ 
o4@ : 
vl 
BO 


40 


Gum Arabic, sorts Z 

Gum do. Picked 

Gam Copal 

A ee 

Madder, 

Oil Bergamot, 

Oil Lemon, 2 

Vil Feppor't pure, " 
7 @2 

4 STA3@6 


58 


L inse ed, English— pebl 
Ww hale, fi ty 


Opium, Turkey... 
Rhubarb, China... 45 @ 
Suaratus, cash... @ 
Sal Soda, N'castle.- — @l 
Sarsupariila Hon's 29 @ 
Do. Mexican 18.@ 
Senna, Alexandria 18 @ 
@ 


55 to 


— 42 


Spe rm “Cri le, 
Spe rm, W ipter, 
unbleached. , 
Lard Oil, No. i. 

Winter, 


@— 60 
@ 1 4236 
@14i 
@—1 — 


23 
1134 
48 
Sugar L'd,w'e, Am gw lay 
Sugar Lead, brown = 73,@ 3 
Sulphate Quin’ e021 50 @ 

1. Quinine, For..1.5 ¢ 


tra ret’d Rosin-—— 30 
%o. Boiled Gils, 
for painting. . 

y 3, Do. Sanner’s im- 
‘“—Duty Tree prov'd & ext’a— 20 
f@— 130 Camphene .....— 44 
@ 38 — 48 @— 4 
istic, Tampico... — ©. : : Chaik, 4: White 
iaguand, St.Dom..14 50@ - — and Red Lead, Whiting Li 
Lou wood, Hond's..16 @ j tl wurge, Ve rmilio mm, Spanish 
Logwood, Jamaica.13 60@ i ' Brow n, aud Ochre, 16 8 cent. 
FEATHERS—Duty, 19 @ cent. ad ad val. 
val Litharge, Am...— — 
Live et, ig b 46 G4I3 Lead, red, An. bm 
do. prime Tenn. 7 Lead, wh’e, Am. 
bisH—Daty, 15 3 8 pure, in oil... § @e— 
iM@— — 
56 @- — 


@— 40 
@— 40 
40 


35 — 36 


DYE G- 
Canwood @— 46 
~~ atic, Cuba......85 


kp Cod, ® cwh..3 Lead, wh’e, Am 
pure, dry. 

Zinz, white , Am. 
dry, No. 1, 

gel8 23@16 50 Zine: white, Aw. 
Ne. 1, in oil 7 

| PLASTER PAIS Date, Free. 

6 Biue Nova Scotia 

16 50@IT I 

‘White Nova Set. 

'PROVISK NS Duty: Cheese, 24 
all other, 15 % cont ad val. 

f@ 5 25 

f@ 4 50 

nominal. 

nominal. 


rn 

P ickl i'd Cod, 

Mackere]— } 
No. 1, Mass., 
No. 1,Mass. sini 
No. 1, Halifax... 
No. 2? » Hatifax.... 

Salmon, Pkld, Nol. 

Shad, Ct. No. 1,% ht. 


@— 
—- @ H 
: @4 — Boef,mess,e'V’y 5 - 
Herring, seal’d ® bx 18 (@ 2 Beefyp’me,c’t’y 4 -- 
do. Dutch, @ kyl..- —@1 1234 Beef, mes, city 
PLOUR AND MEAIL—Duty, 15 # Beer, p'me, city 
ceut. ad val. Beef ,un’ss,ext’a 10 
State, superfine brands4 95@5 10 Beet, p’me m’ss 17 
State, extra brauds...5 15@4 £0 Pork,p’me m’ss 15 2% 
Mich. fancy brands.. 6 2025 25 Pork ,cl’r,W’t'n 
Ohio, common brands. 15@5 26 Pork ,mezs,W..17 2 
Ohio, fancy brands...5 30(¢5 {5 Pork, prime, 
Vhio, lair extra 6 5ia0 74 Wertern..... 
Ohio, choice —_ b'ds.5 80@6 75 Tard, in bbs. 
Mict Ind., Wis., &e. 15 b@ 30 8 ib 
.56 40@5 50 Hams, pickled,— 
5 50@7 25, Hams, dry s’it’'d— 
1@Shoulders,p'kl'd 
25 Shoulders, dry 
SU@7T 25 falted....... 
}—@b 10 Butter, Oh 
5 50 
y3 90 Butter, 
45 State Dui. u'w.- 15 
3 80 Butter Orange C-- 22 


Shad, Ct., 
Herring, Pki { 25 


@is 12 
@l4 — 


lox@— 11 

7%&(a— 10 
@— 9% 

noninal. 


12 


Gcaenen extra b'ds. 
Brandy wine 5 —66 
50G6 
Richmond City....... j 
Richmond Country.. 
Baltimore, Howard st b 
tye Fiour, (line)... 
Kye Flour (supe Hine) . 
Corn Meal, Jersey... .3 
Corn Meal) Brandy w 4 10@4 15 Butter, Canada.— 
do do@punch.... 1@iyv 50 Cheese. fair to pr.- 
FRUIT—Dvry : Oranges, Lemons, RICE—Duty : 15 ® cent ad vel. 
Grades, and allGreevand Dried Inferior to com- 
Fruit, 3; Almonds and Presery-’ mon, @ 100 f§..3 25 (D3 50 
ed Fruit or Swecetmvets, 30 @ Ordinary to fair..3 624% @8 875g 
coat. ad val, Good to prime,...4 00 @4 26 
Raisins, Buh, pbx 4 4 i 4 12W@4 STK 
do Layer, new..2 3d SALT—Duity : 16 ® cevt. ad va). 
Currants, new @ Ib... Turk’s Isi'd, # bu.- @- 18 
Citrou, Leghorn St. Ubea. a— 
Almonds Sicily ,sit.sh.. Liverpool, “grou ind 
Almonds, Shelied PB sack 
Liv’l fine, ash....1 60 @l 65 
SEEDS—1) uty : Free, oxcept Ca- 
nary, 15 @ cont. ad val. 
Clover, @ Ih..... - @- 8% 


Timothy, 
P bushel @3 2 
a@3s — 


6X%@— FT 
— 12 


@— Y2 
@— 21 
(@— 24 


87 4ast — 
“@2 40 
64 6 
18 @lstg 
iu@G— 
= @i7 | 
15 ™@15 3g 
GRAIN—Dvty : 15 pe ar cent. ad 

val. ! 
Wheat Gen @bahil.1 40 @1 50 
Wheat, w.Canada.1 30 (@1 46 
Wheat, South.wh.1 40 @1 53 | 
Wheat, Ohio, wh.1 35 (@1 45 
Wheat, Mich. wh.1 40 (@1 50 
Wheat, ll., wh...1 30 @1 40 ! 
Wheat Missouriwl 40 (@l 55 
Wheat, Canadian.1 18 @l £2 
Wheat south. red.1 20 @l 50 
Wheat, Milwaukie 1 18 a} 22 
Wheat, Chicago ..115 @1 
W heat, red, Ll.0.1 23 (@l1 i 
tye, Northern... 60 @ 92 | 
Barley @ 
Oats, State (@ 
@ 
f@ 
fa 
(@ 
fa- 
fa- 
fa 
@ 
(@ 
(@ 
(a2 
f) 
fal 


@1 14 


45 | 
46 | 
45 
42 
40 
$5 
£3 
sO 
£6 
20 | 
86 
75 
Sy 
20 


Oats, Canada. ... 
Guts, New Jersey. 
Vats, Southern... 
Corn wh. Seuth., 
Corn, yel. South... 
Coru, mix’ddo.. 
Corn, reund yel.. 
Corn, round wh’t. 
Corn Mx’a West’ n. 
Feas, Bk Fye, 2b1.2 
‘Anada @bs. 
Beas, white 


Timothy, reaped. 
Red Top, "pag, five 
busheis.. 250 @2 62% 
Lins'd, ‘Am.clean .- — @-— 
‘To. do. — a -—- fa- — 
SOAP—Duty : =9 —_ ad val. 
Brown @- 8 
Castile.. Spann skian 834 
James pyle 
Che mical Olive. - 7 736 
SliCcks—Duty : Ginge cR't, Green 
or Dried, 15; all other "Spices 
4 ® cent. ad yal 
Ginger, Race 
Mace 40 
Nutmegs, Nol. 
Pepper, Sumatra..- 


- 45 


- ix@~ T 

SUGAR-Doty, ail kinda ewe nk 
Refined, £5 @ cent. ad val. 

\St. Croix, @ }h...... — a— 

|New Orie. aus 7 

/Cuba Muscovado, , 

Torto Rico 

Havana, White.. 

‘Havana, bwn. & yel.. 

Mi anila... 


Y. 
N. River, bales P100}1/@1 — 
Hvi M—Duty: 15 ®B cent. ad yal. 


Crop of 1859 » Bib 
Crop of 1858 


%@ 
T%@ Te 
l @ 8% 
@103¢ 
ja— 
@— 
falv 


if@ 9 Stuarts’ do. crushed 
: Rusgian and Ital- Stuarts’ do. ground, . 
lan, 24; Manila, Sunn, Jute, Si- Stuarts’ granulated, 
sal and’ Coir, 19; Codiila, 12 @ Stuarts’ A. crushed, © a@— 
cent. ad val. Growth of the Stuarts’ ground ex. @ 9% 
British N. Am. Proviucer, Free. ;\TALLOW—Duty : Tallow, f tn ng 
An. ee ae 00¥@160 00} Sea-Stufl, 8 B cent. ad val. 
Am. Dressed. . ..160 00(@200 00’ American prime, B th- 10 4 @1035 
Russia, Clean... | 190 00@ 200 00 TEA—Inity : In American and 
(are 06 —f@ 97 60} equalized verse is, from the 
Manilla, @ fth.... —6 @ —¢€ | place of growth, frec; other- 
HU Duty 4 @ cent. ad val. |_ wise, 15 @ cent ‘ad val. 
B. A., 20@24 th., Be- iHyson, dif. kinds WMeo 
lected, per }b.. @aAy Young Hyeon, dif. kinds. .18(@58 
Rio Grande, 29a 28 Bs Hyson Skin and Twankey, 
selected . 23 23 different kinds. , < 
Orinoco fa22 Gunpowder and In worl 
Bahia, ary fa 20 different kincs, 
Chagres (a 20 4 Oolong and Ningy: iby 1g ro M- 
Caliiornia, dry... (a 22%; Mon to finest . . - 83@60 
California, dry salted. 16a 17 |Souchong and Congo, oom- 
California, green do, .103,@11 mon to fine, oe B@SS 
Dry Texas & West’ n..16 a Powchong .. 
G.s.South. &Weet, (ch) &X@ 9 i\WOOL—Duty : : 
Dry Southern, (cash) 10. als lAm Saxe, F Fiwece. : 
City Siau shter, (cash) —" (@ 934' Am. full blood Merino.48 
CitySlaughter Ass'n do 9¥ |Am. %& and 4 base 4:3 
Maiiia Butfalo Ta & Am. Sit. & &% Mecine 
Cc 
I 


qa 
19 


g cont. ad. val 
5 


o 


wlcaitta ‘Butlalo We 12 @ig \FExtra, Pulled.. rer 
—— Y—Duty : 24 B® cent. ad Superfine, Pulled.. 
jXo. J, Puiled 4 
Cal. fine, unwashed... .2 
Cal. common, do...... 
Peruvian, washed... .2 
}So. Am. com. washed.. 
So. Am. kntre Rice do.? . 
@S85 — (Mexican, unwashed.. 


cuba,(4 uly paid) Pgal(7 @ 69 
Cuba, (in bond)......55 4,57 
IRON—i uty 24 PB cent. ad val. 
Vig Scotch ® toni4 50 @.5 50 
Bar, Swedes, Or- 

nary £izes,. 


1h 


ld is 


PRINTRD AT ALLEN'S OFFICE, SO. 9 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 





